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RIENDS of the United States Con- 

stitution will be interested to learn 
that 25,000 copies of this little book of 
84 pages have been distributed. A new, 
revised and improved edition of 25,000 
copies has just appeared from the press 
of Rand, McNally & Company, publishers. 
A brief review of the text appears else- 
where in these columns. It is clear from 
the interest already shown that the work 
meets a real demand. Parents, teachers, 
lecturers, historians, and writers speak of 
it in the highest terms. For one interested 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
in the nature of our Federal form of 
Union, in the ways of effective inter- 
national conferences, in the possibilities 
of overcoming the fundamental difficulties 
facing the Powers of the world, here, in 
convenient form, at a merely nominal 
price, is an accurate and illuminating aid. 
One reading its pages will understand 
better the reasons behind the attitude of 
our United States toward the problems of 
foreign governments. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
OUR REPUBLIC? 


HE contribution by the United States 

of America to the science of govern- 
ment lies in the fact that we are a Union 
of free, sovereign, independent States, 
“an indestructible Union of indestructi- 
ble States,” a federation of sovereign 
units, a dual government, a Union with 
powers specifically delegated to it by the 
States, a Union with power to deal di- 
rectly with its citizens without violence 
to the sovereignty of the States. That, 
with a rather elaborate system of checks 
and balances, is the contribution of the 
United States to political science. 

As pointed out by Professor Burgess,* 
there began about 1898—the year of the 
Spanish-American War—the development 
of new processes, threatening to undermine 
the foundations of our political fabric. 
Before that period we of America had 
prided ourselves upon a few definite prin- 
ciples of government. We believed that, 
under the Union which had been set up 
in 1787, our central government was the 
agent of the people, and that political 
safety and progress can only lie along a 
path midway between too much and too 
little government. We believed that this 
middle course required that sovereignty 
must be less an attribute of the govern- 
ment than of the people; that our social 
safety rested upon “a government of laws 





*“Recent Changes in American Constitu- 
tional Theory,” by John W. Burgess, Columbia 
University Press. 
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and not of men,” by which we meant a 
government of men acting strictly under 
the law. We believed that there must be 
a minimum of central government and a 
maximum of self-government. We held 
that public office is a public trust. We 
insisted, also, with well-nigh a religious in- 
tensity, that we of America must avoid 
entanglements in the political feuds and 
broils of Europe, and that under no cir- 
cumstances should foreign governments 
extend their colonies or systems in this 
hemisphere. At that time we viewed gov- 
ernment as secondary. To quote from 
Professor Burgess, “We believed that the 
freedom of individual thought and expres- 
sion, of individual initiative and inven- 
tion, and the free interchange of the re- 
sults of these great spiritual forces, are 
the powers which make for civilization, 
both local, national, and universal, while 
governmental interference through its 
orders, commands, directions, limitations, 
punishments, and wars has done much to 
restrain, rather than always to advance, 
the world’s true prosperity.” 

No one can doubt that we have been 
abandoning more and more these ancient 
faiths. In certain respects we are today 
less a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people than we were thirty 
years ago. While we maintain as a prin- 
ciple that our government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
there are more powers exercised by the 
government without reference to the con- 
sent of the people than at any time in our 
history. We have not given up our prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity ; but we have given up no little 
of the substance of each. The new taxing 
power of the government has brought us 
nearer to a compulsory socialism, to an 
exaggeration of government at the expense 
of liberty. What the government has done 
upon its own initiative, entering private 
homes without warrant, holding persons 
in confinement without due process of law, 
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could never have been suspected by the 
men who labored for the upbuilding of our 
Union through the previous generations. 
The centralization of power in Washing- 
ton has become sufficiently great to cause 
one to recall the course of the Roman 
Empire. 

There is another little book, “Our 
Changing Constitution,”’* by Charles W. 
Pierson, which deals with this same un- 
happy tendency in our modern American 
life. This author finds a tendency among 
our people to lie down upon the Supreme 
Court as the sole upholder of the Consti- 
tution; this in spite of the fact that the 
duty to uphold the Constitution “rests 
upon all departments of government and, 
in the last analysis, upon the people them- 
selves.” The author grants that “change 
is inevitable,’ and that the Constitution 
must be adapted “to the conditions of the 
new age.” He believes, however, that the 
men who framed the Constitution “were 
well advised when they sought to preserve 
the integrity of the States as a barrier 
against the aggressions and tyranny of 
the majority acting through a centralized 
power.” Alexander Hamilton, arch de- 
fender of a strong central government, 
pleaded in the Federalist that the people 
may “always take care to preserve the 
constitutional equilibrium between the 
general and State governments.” Mr. 
Pierson shows how Hamilton’s plea has 
failed of realization. His book, not the 
product of so much care and experience as 
is that of Professor Burgess, is, however, 
the same kind of an argument against the 
increasing federal encroachment upon 
State power. He finds the leaven of 
socialistic ideas working. He sees that 
representative government is becoming 
more paternalistic. He senses that the 
impatience of the reformers endangers 
real reform. 

Both of these books should be read widely. 
It is as important that we avoid the pit- 





* Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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falls ahead as that we engage in that 
favorite pastime of chasing the rainbow. 
Evidently, centralization cannot go on 
forever. Mr. Elihu Root, when Secretary 
of State, back in 1906, pointed out that 
“the true and only way to preserve State 
authority is to be found in the awakened 
conscience of the States, their broadened 
views and higher standard of responsibility 
to the general public; in effective legisla- 
tion by the States, in conformity to the 
general moral sense of the country; and 
in the vigorous exercise for the general 
public good of that State authority which 
is to be preserved.” 

The truth in these words is the truth 
upon which we may all ponder unto the 
glory of our country. 





AMERICA FINDING HERSELF 


HE American people know that the 

pursuit of a policy for the sake of de- 
veloping the policy is indefensible. No 
policy should become an end in itself. To 
pursue policies for their own sakes is to 
pursue trivial things of secondary impor- 
tance. To follow in the wake of a policy 
does not appear to be an adequate program 
for the avoidance of war. If we in America 
have seemed to the friends of this or that 
policy to be isolationists, it has been in no 
small degree because of this fact. When 
confronted with the proposal that we adopt 
a policy of becoming one of a permanent 
foreign organization, agreeing in advance 
to assume responsibilities in situations the 
nature of which we cannot foresee, we re- 
fuse. We Americans find it impossible to 
accept an international organization of a 
number of men dominated by representa- 
tives of a few great Powers to control the 
foreign policies of the world. We steadily 
refuse to abandon our faith in a govern- 
ment of laws rather than in a government 
of men ; in the principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. We were not interested 
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to join in any scheme to perpetuate condi- 
tions as they were, either at the time of 
the Holy Alliance of 1815, or of the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919. We find it impos- 
sible to become enthusiastic to join a 
league with power to coerce recalcitrant 
States by force of arms, including, as it 
must, the power to wage war against any 
State, including the United States. So 
far, we have not been quick to give up our 
civil control of our military, or our open 
direction of our foreign affairs. We still 
insist upon the equality of States before 
the law, and we are not disposed to accept 
any international organization dominated 
by the few. It is perfectly clear to us that 
the moment we take sides in any political 
broil of Europe we will by that act whittle 
away a large share of our influence in that 
portion of the world. We know that the 
moment we join a superstate, we by that 
act cease to be independent. We believe 
in political science and in constitutional 
law, and we believe that neither of these 
would be advanced by subordinating our 
constitutional independence to any outside 
organization. In short, America is more 
resolved today than at any time since the 
war to keep out of the political broils and 
feuds in other parts of the world. We shall 
probably accept no policy which would 
permanently entangle us with such feuds 
and broils. 

On the other hand, we are probably 
more ready today than at any time since 
1920 to render service in any international 
situation where such service will be ac- 
ceptable and worth while. This will be 
particularly true should we find it to our 
interest thus to help; not because of a 
fixed policy, but beeause of our inherent 
American pragmatism. 

In other words, as pointed out by Wil- 
liam Hard in the Natton of March 19, 
“this natural combination of reasonable 
aloofness and of reasonable inclusiveness is 
now returning to Washington after having 
been artificially split for some time into its 
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two component parts, with each part car- 
ried to an absurd extreme. . . . As 
the Senate becomes more radical it be- 
comes more and more disinclined to join 
in any scheme for the indeterminate per- 
petuation of the European spoils of the 
late European conflict.” 

While today we of America are less in- 
clined, perhaps, than ever to believe that it 
is our duty to run about the world in un- 
certain attempts “to settle everything 
everywhere,” on the other hand we are ex- 
tending our participation in concrete in- 
ternational situations where it seems to be 
warranted by a definable demand, in mat- 
ters of international finance, trade, human 
suffering, or social welfare. The French 
have a saying: “Garde toi et Dieu te gar- 
dera.” “Discontent,” said Emerson, “is 
the want of self-reliance; it is infirmity 
of will.” 

Writing in the Federalist, John Jay, 
particularly concerned to defend the de- 
sirability of the Union contemplated by 
our Constitution, and its advantages in 
relation to the nations abroad, pointed out 
that foreign nations will know and view 
our situation in America “exactly as it is; 
and they will act toward us accordingly. 
If they see that our national government is 
efficient and well administered, our trade 
prudently regulated, our militia properly 
organized and disciplined, our resources 
and finances discreetly managed, our 
credit re-established, our people free, con- 
tented, and united, they will be much 
more disposed to cultivate our friendship 
than provoke our resentment.” Otherwise, 
if they find us divided into parts, “one in- 
clining to Britain, another to France, and 
a third to Spain, and perhaps played off 
against each other by the three, what a 
poor, pitiful figure will America make in 
their eyes! How liable would she become 
not only to contempt, but to their outrage ; 
and how soon would dearly bought experi- 
ence proclaim that when a people or a 
family so divide, it never fails to be against 
themselves.” 
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America, becoming increasingly herself 
again, stands more and more by the things 
which are peculiarly hers, extending her 
hand here and there wherever she sees her 
hand may really help. 





THE GOVERNMENT AT WASHING- 
TON STILL LIVES 


HARP criticism of the government in 
a democracy is inevitable and usually 
helpful. The secret of safety with a peo- 
ple such as ours lies in a pitiless publicity 
and free discussion. Criticism clears the 
air for the one who criticizes and drives 
the criticized to wholesome self-examina- 
tion. 

Just now there is an unusual amount of 
criticism. This is proably due to an un- 
usual number of reasons for such criti- 
cism. Washington is full of investigating 
committees. Feelings are running high. 
Two outstanding facts appear: there has 
evidently been dishonesty in the conduct 
of certain public affairs; this dishonesty 
is being hunted out, if not always with the 
best of judicial temper, yet with admirable 
industry. Every healthy American wants 
the guilty to be tried and convicted. 

Our firm belief is that nowhere in the 
world is there a government freer from 
corruption than the Government of the 
United States. Average the legislative, 
executive, judicial departments; look 
upon that average, and the marvel of our 
modern world is the height and purity of 
that average. There are in the Congress 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives ; 
total, 531. All of these men have been 
elected to their offices by the votes of the 
people whom they represent. Any man or 
any woman can compete for one of these 
offices. As they stand, they represent the 
chosen 531, each one of them as intelli- 
gent as his constituents deserve. We 
know of no body of an equal number that 
ranks higher in intelligence, be it a group 
of lawyers, ministers, doctors, engineers, 
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social workers, or peace advocates. From 
what we know and hear of them, they are, 
in matters of public concern, clean as 
hounds’ teeth; not entirely because they 
are morally better than the rest of us, but 
in part because they are watching each 
other with an intensity unequaled in any 
other similar group. A crook in the Con- 
gress is short-lived. The light beating 
upon our public men is a very bright light. 
A member of the Senate or of the House 
faithless to his trust is despised probably 
more by his fellow-members than by his 
constituents. 

We of America will keep everlastingly 
at the business of improving our govern- 
ment, but just now it is proper to remind 
ourselves that God reigns and the govern- 
ment at Washington still lives. 





THE RIFT IN THE FINANCIAL 
CLOUDS OF EUROPE 


HE financial world has been disturbed 

because of the recent fall in the value 
of the French france. It was announced, 
under date of March 12, that J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, bankers, had established 
a credit of not less than $100,000,000 in 
favor of the Bank of France. The loan 
is said to be fully secured by gold held 
in the vaults of the Bank of France. We 
understand this to be the first foreign gov- 
ernment credit that has been arranged in 
this country. The only similar banking 
operation was the credit extended to the 
British Government during the war, in 
which British-owned American securities 
were pledged as collateral. 

The immediate result of the operation 
was a marked rally in the price of the 
French franc. The financial world 
breathed more easily. Stock quotations 
rose on the various exchanges. 

The loan, however, has not made every- 
body happy. Senator Shipstead, speaking 
in the Senate, remarked: “It will be in- 
teresting to know what effect this loan to 
the imperial government of M. Poincaré 





will have in getting us into the next war.” 
Economists, with their unyielding figures, 
find it difficult to see how such a loan can 
be more than a temporary help. The 
French budget presents colossal difficulties 
still. 

But leading financiers are hopeful. The 
French Senate has ratified the new taxa- 
tion measures. There is evidence that 
Germany will be able to furnish more in 
the way of reparations than for some time 
has been supposed. Correspondents tell us 
of a new spirit, friendlier and more for- 
ward looking, in Europe. Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, visiting at Nice, March 18, is 
quoted by the Associated Press as saying: 

“But France has taken the necessary 
steps to stabilize the situation in the face 
of all contingencies. We have absolute 
confidence, not only in the resources of 
your country, but even more in the intelli- 
gent and industrious population, which, 
after astonishing the world in the war, 
now is giving a magnificent example of 
how to win peace. 

“Tf the ruling classes only make a simi- 
lar effort, France soon will be invincible 
in the economic domain. In any case we 
shall always be at her side and sustain her 
when necessary, because we know we can 
count upon her as the champion of right. 

“General Pershing, on stepping on the 
soil of France, said, ‘Lafayette, we are 
here!’ and behind him stood all America 
in arms. We have proved that the finan- 
cial world, often represented as sunk into 
selfishness, can remember. My father 
showed it after the war of 1870, and it 
was with admirable unanimity that the 
big bankers of the United States answered 
the appeal to help you vanquish the coali- 
tion formed against the franc. 

“Nothing justified a panic, for your 
national wealth has increased to formida- 
ble proportions during the past two years. 
But your enemies counted upon succeed- 
ing in shaking the confidence of the coun- 
try. There were then in existence more 
than 60,000,000,000 francs in treasury and 
credit national bonds payable at short 
notice, without any other means of meet- 
ing them than by recourse to the printing 
press. When a country embarks on that 
course, it is impossible. 
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“When we saw with what confidence 
your country resisted that attack, and 
that instead of imitating Germany, when 
the mark began to drop, all citizens of 
France accepted the necessary sacrifices, 
we were proud of our former comrades in 
arms. 

“Let France continue in this course, 
and before two years have elapsed she will 
have conquered, from the economic view- 
point, the preponderating situation she en- 
joyed before the war. I shall be sincerely 
happy, for I love your country, which is 
beautiful, industrious, and honest. 

“Yes, honest,” Mr. Morgan added with 
a smile. “Even the hotel business, which 
occasionally is subject to calumny.” 





SHALL THE INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION MEET IN THE 
UNITED STATES NEXT YEAR? 


HALL the Interparliamentary Union 

meet in the United States in 1925? 

The answer to this question should be, 
Yes. 

The Interparliamentary Union has not 
met in the United States since 1904. 
Since that time twenty of our delegates 
from the United States Congress have 
been entertained at Brussels in 1905; 8 
at London, 1906; 8 at Berlin, 1908; 4 at 
Brussels, 1910; 4 at Geneva, 1912; 7 at 
The Hague, 1913; 8 at Stockholm, 1921; 
9 at Vienna, 1922, and 10 at Copenhagen, 
1923. Our Congress realized in 1914 that 
the time had come for our American group 
to be the host again to this international 
body of parliamentarians, and it passed 
an act requesting the President to extend 
an invitation to the Interparliamentary 
Union to hold its annual meeting for the 
year 1915 in the city of Washington, and 
in the same act there was carried an ap- 
propriation to defray the expenses of the 
conference. 

The facts are set forth in a joint reso- 
lution introduced by Representative Tem- 
ple, of Pennsylvania, a vice-president of 
the American group and a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, known as 
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House Joint Resolution 204. The reso- 
lution reads: 


“Requesting the President to Invite the 
Interparliamentary Union to Meet in 
Washington City in 1925, and Auth- 
orizing an Appropriation to Defray 
the Expenses of the Meeting. 


“Whereas the Congress, in an act ap- 
proved June 30, 1914, requested the Presi- 
dent to extend an invitation to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual 
meeting for the year 1915 in the city of 
Washington, and in the same act appro- 
priated the sum of $40,000 to defray the 
expenses of the said meeting; and 

“Whereas when the World War led to 
repeated postponements of the said meet- 
ing the Congress repeatedly extended the 
appropriation: First, the act of July 1, 
1916, extended it and made it available for 
the calendar years, 1916 and 1917; second, 
the act of March 3, 1917, extended the 
appropriation and made it available for 
the calendar year 1918; third, the act of 
April 15, 1918, extended the appropriation 
and made it available for the calendar 
year 1919; and 

“Whereas this appropriation repeatedly 
extended has lapsed, and no part of it 
having been expended, and the meeting 
thus arranged for in Washington City has 
not been held: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That the 
President be requested to invite the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual 
meeting for the year 1925 in the city of 
Washington. 

“Sec. 2. That for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses incident to said meet: 
ing the appropriation of $50,000, to be 
expended under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 
is hereby authorized.” 


Here is an opportunity for our Con- 
gress to render needed service to the cause 
of a better international understanding. 
Nothing but good could follow such a fore- 
gathering of leading European statesmen 
in Washington. Such a conference, like 
all similar conferences heretofore, would 
accomplish benefits in two directions: it 
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would acquaint not only the Congress, but 
our American people generally, with many 
problems of other nations, which problems 
are for the most part wholly unfamiliar 
to us of the Western Hemisphere ; it would 
show to statesmen of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as would be possible in no other 
way, the abundant good will and desire 
to know which are qualities characteristic 
of our people. 

By the time of such a conference, pre- 
ferably, we should say, in October, our 
political atmosphere will have greatly 
cleared. Our presidential election will 
have left our statesmen ready to under- 
take constructive international policies. 
All the members of our Congress will be 
especially glad to welcome new acquaint- 
ances among the statesmen from abroad. 
There will be many questions to ask on 
both sides. The need for intimate coun- 
sel will be general. The picture of the 
American Congress acting handsomely as 
the host to the members of the various 
parliaments of the world, in the month of 
October, at the capital of our nation, pre- 
sents a challenge of unusual importance, 
particularly at this period of human his- 
tory. 





ANOTHER PRIZE 


E NOW have an offer of a prize of 

$6,000 for the best book “on the con- 
nection, relation and mutual bearing of 
any practical science, or the history of our 
race, or the facts in any department of 
knowledge, with and upon the Christian 
religion.” This prize is known as the 
“Bross Prize,” which Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, of Lake Forest, Illinois, is enabled 
to offer on the foundation established in 
1876. Under the terms fixed by the do- 
nor, “The offer must be open to the scien- 
tific men, the Christian philosophers, and 
historians of all nations.” The object in 
endowing this memorial to his son was set 
forth by William Bross as follows: “To 








call out the best efforts of the highest tal- 
ent and the ripest scholarship of the world, 
to illustrate from science or any depart- 
ment of knowledge, and to demonstrate, 
the divine origin and the authority of the 
Christian Scriptures; and, further, to 
show how both science and revelation coin- 
cide, and to prove the existence, the provi- 
dence, or any or all of the attributes of the 
only living and true God infinite, eternal 
and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth.” 

The first Decennial Prize on the Bross 
Foundation, assigned in 1905, was 
awarded to Prof. James Orr, D. D., of the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow, for 
his treatise on “The Problem of the Old 
Testament.” The next prize was awarded, 
in 1915, to Rev. Thomas James Thorburn, 
D. D., LL. D., Hastings, England, for his 
book, “The Mythical Interpretation of the 
Gospels,” which has been publishel as 
Volume VIII of the Bross library. 

This, the third Decennial Prize, will be 
given to the author of the best book—on 
the lines indicated—which may be pre- 
sented on or before January 1, 1925. The 
manuscript, accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the name of the writer, 
must be sent on or before the above date, 
addressed to the President of Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Illinois. It is re- 
quested that no manuscripts be sent on or 
before October 1, 1924. Sufficient postage 
should be enclosed for the return of the 
manuscripts. Three type-written copies 
of each manuscript must be submitted. If 
the author prefers to submit his manu- 
script in printed form, he is permitted 
to do so. In this case the proof-sheets 
must be anonymous; the book must not 
be published until the award is made; the 
author must arrange with his prospective 
publisher to transfer the copyright of his 
book to the Trustees of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity if he is awarded the Bross Prize. 
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The regulations governing the competi- 
tion are as follows: 


“1, Three typewritten or printed copies 
of each manuscript must be submitted. 

“2. Books by foreign authors must be 
presented in English translation. 

“3. The copyright of the book to which 
the prize is awarded shall be the property 
of the “Trustees” of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity. 

“4. Manuscripts must have a minimum 
length of fifty thousand words. 

“5, If any writer desires to submit more 
than one book in competition for the prize, 
he is at liberty to do so. 

“6. Material already published shall be 
used only in the case that it be a small por- 
tion of a projected work, which shall be 
developed into a larger or broader treatise 
for the purpose of this competition, or 
some pamphlet containing the germ of a 
larger work, expanded into a treatise for 
the purpose of this competition. 

“Y, The decision as to the eligibility of 
any book shall rest with the committee of 
judges.” 

Here is a prize that will appeal to the 
world’s best men and women. Once again, 
and on a high plane, the spirit of idealism 
is to be promoted by the golden spur of 
self-interest. 





BARON SERGIUS A. KORFF 


ARON SERGIUS A. KORFF, Pro- 

fessor of Russian History in Colum- 
bia University, lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
and Georgetown Universities, frequent 
contributor to the columns of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace, died suddenly at his home, 
in Washington, March 7, at the age of 
forty-eight. It is difficult to speak within 
measure of this bright, scholarly gentle- 
man, realizing as we must, that we are 
to sit with him no more. Educated 
at the University of Petrograd, he be- 
longed to the intellectual liberal group 
of Russia. He was at one time Professor 


of Russian Law and History at the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, Finland, and at 
the Women’s University, Petrograd, Rus- 
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sia. His wife, daughter of our Admiral 
W. K. Van Reypen, and two children sur- 
vive him. He was one of the most popular 
lecturers at the Institute of Politics, at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. He was the 
first to lecture before the Academy of In- 
ternational Law at The Hague, at its open- 
ing session, in July, 1923. The simplicity 
and modesty of this genial man of rare 
culture has left a fine and deep impression 
throughout the intellectual circles of con- 
temporary America. He was a linguist of 
rare attainment, speaking Russian, French, 
German, Swedish, and English with dis- 
tinction. Charles Downer Hazen, of the 
faculty at Columbia University, describes 
Baron Korff’s unwonted success in these 
true and fitting words: 

“In his sympathies and in his outlook 
he was as much an American as any of us. 
It was once said of Alexander Hamilton 
that he ‘divined’ Europe. Baron Korff 
not only divined America, but he loved 
her. He identified himself thoroughly 
with her life. And that life was honored 
and greatly enriched by the presence here 
and by the activity of this excellent 
scholar, this charming, simple, unassum- 
ing, friendly, honest, and courageous 
man.” 

We cannot close our all-too-feeble state- 
ment without recalling those fructifying 
months we passed with him at the com- 
fortable little hotel in Paris during those 
harrowing days of the Peace Confer- 
ence, listening with wonder to his precise 
French, and with still greater profit to 
his enlightening views on world affairs. 
Both of us returning to Washington in the 
summer of 1919, scarcely a week has 
passed since without a cheering and soul- 
refreshing visit with him. Last summer 
we were together again, this time at The 
Hague, in lovely Holland. His ten lec- 
tures before the Academy of International 
Law stand out in memory as an epitome 
of the fineness that marked him in every- 
thing he said and did. The world is 
poorer because of the untimely passing of 
this gracious man. 
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HE Conference of Ambassadors, meet- 
ing in Paris, has been confronted with 
the question, how to resume control of the 
military operations in Germany under the 
Treaty of Versailles. The ambassadors, 
under date of March 6, presented to Herr 
von Hoesch, the German Ambassador in 
Paris, a note in which Germany is notified 
that her police forces must be put on such 
a footing that they cannot be used for 
military purposes; that her munition fac- 
tories must be rendered incapable of pro- 
ducing war material; that her excess war 
material must be surrendered ; that docu- 
ments showing war material existing at 
the time of the Armistice and indicating 
the production during the war must be 
furnished ; and, finally, that all necessary 
laws must be promulgated to prevent the 
import and export of war material and to 
prohibit the recruiting and organizing of 
the army in any sense contrary to the 
Versailles Treaty. The note insists that 
mobilization plans in Germany must be 
discarded and superfluous officers removed. 
Furthermore, the allied commission must 
be given proper facilities for investigation. 
Thus, it is believed, Germany will find 
it impossible to escape from her military 
obligations under the treaty. While there 
is a widespread feeling in France that 
since Allied military control of Germany 
ceased about a year ago, Germany has been 
quietly at work reorganizing her military 
resources, and while certain French pa- 
pers, such as the Echo de Paris, recall that 
the Allies have never shown a desire to 
enter into any engagements for the de- 
fense of France, and that therefore the 
new note by the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors is a mere gesture; yet, in the main, 
public opinion in France is encouraged by 
this new evidence of co-operation between 
the Allies. 





HE Council of the League of Nations 
completed its work of the present ses- 
sion March 15. The treaty, appearing 





elsewhere in these columns, between 
France and Czechoslovakia, was registered 
with the League on the day of the final 
session. This session of the Council, 
twenty-eighth in the series, adjourned in 
an atmosphere of optimism. The Council 
elected a new commission for the control 
of the Saar Basin. Charles Rosetti, an 
Italian, was chosen to fill the vacancy on 
the Danube Commission, an act which is 
felt to indicate a return of a better rela- 
tion between Italy and the League. 

It was found necessary to rebuke Aus- 
tria. Having balanced their budget, the 
Austrians want to free themselves from 
League control, but the Council, after 
hearing the report of Dr. Zimmermann, 
League commissioner at Vienna, adopted 
a resolution that “the Austrian Govern- 
ment entered into a solemn undertaking 
and that League control can be withdrawn 
only when the permanent equilibrium of 
the budget is established and the financial 
stability of Austria assured.” 

Austria wants to use for public works, 
without League supervision, 200,000,000 
crowns remaining from the original loan. 
The Council said that the request would 
be studied, but that the bondholders must 
be protected and the Vienna Government 
should understand the loan could be used 
only for purposes approved by Dr. Zim- 
mermann and under his direction. The 
next meeting of the Council is fixed for 
June 11, at Geneva. 





HE British proposal to establish a 

naval base at Singapore has finally 
been refused by the House of Commons. 
This ought to mean a lessening of the 
tension in the Far East. 





E ARE glad to print elsewhere in 
these columns the arbitration treaty 
between the sixteen American republics, 
drafted and approved at the fifth Pan- 
American Conference last May and rati- 
fied March 18 by the United States Senate. 
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EFERRING to the trial of Ludendorff 

in Munich, a correspondent, writing 
to the Manchester Guardian of March 7, 
describes the whole atmosphere of the 
trial as “that of the Thirty Years’ War, 
when princelings, robber barons, and ad- 
venturers fought for and against each 
other.” The trial reveals that last Novem- 
ber Germany was threatened with civil 
war, anarchy, and famine, with no hope 
to assuage the situation. Had that coup 
been successful, it undoubtedly would have 
meant terror and ultimate intervention 
from abroad. What Ludendorff evidently 
had in mind was a return of the Hohen- 
zollerns and the elimination of the 
Catholic Church as a political force, par- 
ticularly in Prussia. Ludendorff’s ex- 
periences in the war have left him sus- 
picious, fearful, and bitter. 





HE overthrow of the Caliphate ranks 

in importance with the end of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the time of 
Napoleon. It is difficult for the Western 
mind to understand this new move on the 
part of the Turk. The Caliph belongs to 
the dynasty which created the Ottoman 
State. The Caliph has been to the Islamic 
world what the emperor of Christendom 
was until 1801. Until 1922 the Caliph 
has also been Sultan, spiritual and tem- 
poral head of all Islam. In 1922 the 
Sultan-Caliph was deposed by the Turkish 
nationalists and the Sultanate was sepa- 
rated from the Caliphate, Turkish sover- 
eignty being transferred to the National 
Assembly at Angora. The Caliphate re- 
mained in the form of a new appointee 
as the spiritual head only. And now even 
the spiritual Caliph is banished. One 


wonders what effect these radical steps 
will have within Turkey and upon the 
relations between her own nationals, other 
members of the Islamic faith, and the 
peoples of the West. 
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VEN the Supreme Court of our 

United States is not wholly spared 
from the outbreak of caustic criticism 
sweeping America. The argument is be- 
ing advanced again that this our supreme 
tribunal should not have the power to de- 
clare legislative acts unconstitutional ; or, 
if that power is to be retained, it should 
not be exercised by a 5 to 4 vote, as 
has been the case. It is not argued that 
our Supreme Court is unfitted for its 
duties as set forth in Article 3 in our 
Constitution. The Court is accepted as 
one of our three main organs of govern- 
ment, independent in its own sphere. In 
its relation to the Congress, it can only 
inquire whether or not, in a given case in- 
volving the rights of actual litigants, a 
given law passed by the Congress is con- 
trary to the Constitution. The Court has 
no jurisdiction over political questions. 
But since our Constitution is our para- 
mount law, questions of interpretation 
arising under it must be decided by a 
paramount tribunal, even where such 
questions involve the constitutionality of 
a law of Congress. There seems to be no 
other way. We may recall the language 
of Chief Justice Marshall in the very 
early case of Marbury vs. Madison: 


“Those who apply the rule to particular 
cases, must of necessity expound and in- 
terpret that rule. If two laws conflict 
with each other, the courts must decide on 
the operation of each. So, if a law be in 
opposition to the Constitution ; if both the 
law and the Constitution apply to a par- 
ticular case, so that the court must either 
decide that case conformable to the law, 
disregarding the Constitution, or con- 
formable to the Constitution, disregard- 
ing the law; the court must determine 
which of these conflicting rules governs 
the case: this is of the very essence of 
judicial duty. If, then, the courts are to 
regard the Constitution, and the Consti- 
tution is superior to any ordinary act of 
the legislature, the Constitution, and not 
such ordinary act, must govern the case 
to which they both apply.” 

















TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN GROUP, 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 
HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1924, 8 o’clock p. m. 


The Stenographer’s Record 


HE meeting was called to order at 8 
o’clock p. m. by the President, Sena- 
tor William B. McKinley. 

Among those present were Senator Wil- 
liam B. McKinley, Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, Representative Andrew J. 
Montague, Representative William A. 
Oldfield, Representative Adolph J. Sabath, 
Representative Merrill Moores, Represen- 
tative John T. Raker, Representative John 
J. McSwain, and Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, 
Executive Secretary. 

The Presipent: Gentlemen, we will 
come to order. 

This is the twenty-first annual meeting 
of our American Group. It is with the 
greatest regret that we have to report the 
death during the last few days of two of 
our members—the Honorable James L. 
Slayden, a former president of the group 
and a life member of the Union, and of 
Representative Henry Garland Dupre, 
secretary of our group. Appropriate reso- 
lutions will be presented for your approval 
later in the meeting. 

During the year 1923 the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has continued its activi- 
ties. The main fact of interest to the 
American Group was the Twenty-first 
Conference, at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August 13 to 18 last. Twenty-six parlia- 
ments were represented at this conference 
by some 430 delegates. A full report of 
the proceedings has been prepared and 
sent to all members of the congress by our 
Executive Secretary. Our group was rep- 
resented by six Senators and four Repre- 
sentatives, as follows: Senators Ashurst, 
Swanson, Harreld, Sterling, Robinson, and 
McKinley, and Representatives Burton, 
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Chindblom, Montague, and Raker. These, 
with seven ladies and five secretaries, made 
a party of twenty-two. 

The next in order is the reading of the 
minutes of the last regular meeting. 

Mr. Cau: Gentlemen, since the min- 
utes are printed and distributed to all 
the members of the House and Senate, it 
is usual to omit the reading of the minutes. 

The PresipENT: If there is no objec- 
tion it will be so ordered. 

We have a letter from Mr. Burton which 
the Secretary will read. Mr. Burton, as 
you know, is a member of the Council and 
of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Mr. Cat: This letter is dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1924, and is addressed to Senator 
McKinley. (Reading.) 


“My Dear Senator McKINLEy: 

“I most sincerely regret that I shall be 
unable to be present at the meeting of the 
group this evening. I have, however, several 
suggestions to offer. 

“First, my vote would be registered, if I 
could be present, for the re-election of the 
present officers, filling such vacancies as may 
be necessary. 

“Second, interest should be maintained and 
stimulated in the appropriation of fifty thou- 
sand ($50,000) dollars for the purpose of 
preparing the way for an invitation to the 
Union to meet in this country next year. 

“Third, I have already taken up with the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations the regular 
appropriation of four thousand ($4,000) dol- 
lars, with the proviso that it shall be im- 
mediately available, and have received a 
favorable response. 

“It should be borne in mind that member- 
ship of a representative from the United 
States on the Executive Committee of the 
Union terminates this year. The principle of 
rotation is adopted and we cannot expect 
membership again until after an interval.” 


Senator Roprnson: May I ask a ques- 
tion there. That means that it is intended 
that some other country takes the represen- 
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tation that we have enjoyed, passing that 
recognition about among the different 
countries? That is the idea, is it? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Mr. CaLu (continuing reading) : 

“It is desirable that propositions which the 
local group may favor be ready for presenta- 
tion some time prior to the meeting of 1924. 

“I am compelled to say that the place 
of meeting has not yet been determined and 
there has been some difficulty in making 
satisfactory arrangements in the selection. 
Warsaw and Prague have both been men- 
tioned. 

“One further point: Members of the local 
group have nominated the Interparliamentary 
Union to receive the Nobel Peace Prize this 
year. A formal resolution at the meeting 
this evening or a petition signed by members 
would be helpful in this regard. 

“Very cordially yours, 
“THEODORE E. BuRTON.” 


The PRESIDENT: The next is the Treas- 


urer’s report. 
Mr. SasatH: Mr. Chairman and gen- 





tlemen: Following is the Treasurer’s 
Report: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25, 1924. 
OT OTE OEE Te $246.47 
Disbursements: 

March 3, 1923: 
American Peace Society, 
printing booklet, Twentieth 
Conference of Interparlia- 
Ce $95.90 
June 2, 1923: 
American Peace Society, 
COO caccccdssccccosess aseese 124.50 
October 17, 1923: 
American Peace _ Society, 
DRENGINE 2. ccccccsccccccce seccce 57.08 
SOE sckeccsasnvesen $246.47 $277.48 
Amount due Treasurer....... 31.01 


Mr. Sasatu: And there is one check 
that I could not find and I do not know 
what I have done with it. 

Mr. Cat: How much are we indebted ? 

Mr. Saspatu: $31.01, but I think there 
is another check that I paid while I was 
in Chicago last winter. 

(The Treasurer’s report was, without 
objection, approved.) 

The PresipeNtT: The next in order is 
the election of officers. 
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Mr. Raxer: I move that the present 
officers be elected for the ensuing year, in 
pursuance of Mr. Burton’s suggestion, and 
that we fill the vacancy. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

The PreEsIDENT: Gentlemen, are there 
any other nominations? 

(The question was called for, Senator 
Robinson put the motion to a vote, and 
it was unanimously voted to re-elect the 
present officers. 

The PRESIDENT: There is a vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Dupre, who 
was our Secretary. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: I nominate Mr. Mc- 
Swain as Secretary. 

Senator Ropinson: Seconded. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

The PRESIDENT: The next in order is 
unfinished business. The reports of the 
delegates to the Twenty-first Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, August 13 to 18, 
1923. 

Mr. MontaGueE: There is a report by 
Mr. Call, which is printed, that is a very 
excellent report. I do not believe any of 
us could either make a report as succinct 
as this or elaborate thereon. Therefore 
I suggest that we adopt Mr. Call’s report. 
We have the resolutions all set out in that 
report. We have the action of the con- 
ference in every respect, except the actual 
votes, which are not recorded, but the final 
actions are recorded, together with the 
resolutions that were adopted. So, if you 
gentlemen will accept that as the report, 
I submit it as the report. 

The PRrEsIDENT: Gentlemen, Mr. Mon- 
tague suggests that the report by Mr. Call 
be accepted as the report of the delegates. 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MontacueE: Mr. Call has made an 
elaborate report. 

The Presipent: Mr. Montague, I be- 
lieve, has a resolution relative to the death 
of Mr. Slayden. 

Mr. Monracvue: Gentlemen, I offer the 
following resolution: 


Resolution 


James Luther Slayden, President of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union from 1915 to 1919, died at his home, 
in San Antonio, Texas, Sunday morning, 
February 24, at 3:30 o'clock. Mr. Slayden 
was born in Kentucky, June 1, 1853. After 
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attending Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia, he became a cotton merchant and 
member of the Texas House of Representa- 
tives in 1892, to which he declined a re- 
election. He represented the Twelfth Texas 
District in the House of Representatives 
from the 55th to the 57th Congresses, 1897 to 
1903. From 1903 to 1919, 58th to 59th Con- 
gresses, he represented the Fourteenth Texas 
District. In 1883 he married Ellen Maury, 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, who survives 
him. 

Mr. Slayden’s life and work as member of 
the United States Congress won for him an 
enviable place in the affections of both the 
Senate and the House. Perhaps his chief in- 
terest throughout his conspicuous career was 
a better understanding between the nations. 
From the beginning of this American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, in 1904, 
Mr. Slayden showed a keen and active in- 
terest in its work. For a number of years 
he was President of the American Peace 
Society and trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. He attended 
many of the international conferences of the 
Interparliamentary Union, his last being the 
conference at Stockholm in 1921. He was 
recognized as an authority upon the relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 

It is not only fitting, but a duty, for the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, at this, its twenty-first annual meet- 
ing, to pause in its deliberation in honor of 
this valued friend of its work, for the mem- 
bers to remind themselves of his long and 
valued services, and to express as best they 
may their gratitude and appreciation. 


I therefore move the following : 

Resolved, That the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union record its deep ap- 
preciation of the services of James Luther 
Slayden to the Interparliamentary Union and 
to the cause of international friendship; that 
the members extend their sympathy to Mrs. 
Slayden, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Mrs. Slayden. 


(The resolution presented by Mr. 
Montague on James Luther Slayden was 
unanimously adopted.) 

The Presipent: Of course this resolu- 
tion will be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Rozpinson: I suggest that the 
Secretary be requested to draft, and that 
there be incorporated in the record, an 
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appropriate resolution relative to Mr. 
Dupré. 

Mr. Montacue: And that we pass it 
now, nunc pro tunc, so to speak, and that 
it be incorporated in the records of this 
meeting. 

The PRESIDENT: Without objection that 
will be done. 

(The resolution relative to the death of 
Mr. Henry Garland Dupré, which was 
unanimously adopted, is as follows :) 


Henry Garland Dupré, member of the 
United States Congress from Louisiana since 
1910 and Secretary of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union for a decade, 
died at his home, in the city of Washington, 
on the morning of February 21, 1924. Mr. 
Dupré, one of the most companionable and 
winsome members of the Congress, deprived 
of his life at the meridian of his career, 
leaves in the memory of his friends of the 
Congress a deep and abiding regret at his 
untimely death; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union record their sor- 
row because of the death of their esteemed 
Secretary, and express to the surviving mem- 
bers of his immediate family their heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence. 


The Prestpent: As Mr. Burton has 
suggested in his letter, the annual grant 
to the Interparliamentary Union for main- 
taining the Geneva office and paying the 
one paid man as secretary is $4,000 per 
year. 

Senator Ropinson: What bill is that 
carried in? 

The Presipent: That comes in the 
diplomatic bill. 

Senator Ropinson: A State Department 
bill. 

The Presipent: Yes. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union are asking this year for 
the Nobel Peace Prize. Mr. Burton pre- 
pared a letter, and it was signed by as 
many Senators as we could get hold of at 
the time, and there were a great many sig- 
natures of members in the House. It has 
been sent. 

Mr. Montacue: You followed the cus- 
tomary form in the application? 

The PresipENT: Mr. Burton prepared 
it. 

Mr. MontacuE: They are quite particu- 
lar about their form. It is some years 
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since I formulated one for a gentleman in 
this country, and 1 know then we went 
over all the precedents in order to comply 
with the form for the presentation of this 
request. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: I saw a record of the 
meeting of the Swedish Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, and they took 
the same action; they asked for the Nobel 
Prize for the Interparliamentary Union. 

The PRESIDENT: I imagine it was insti- 
gated by Mr. Lange, was it not, Mr. Call? 

Mr. CALL: Yes. 

Mr. Raxer: Have you a resolution on 
hat, Mr. Call? 

Mr. CaLL: No; the only thing necessary 
is that a resolution be passed by this group 
recommending to the Committee of the 
Storthing that the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union hopes that the 
Nobel Peace Prize for the year 1924 may 
be granted to the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr. Raker: Mr. Chairman, I move you 
that it is the sense of this group that the 
Nobel Prize for Peace be awarded to the 
Interparliamentary Union, and that the 
necessary documents be forwarded with 
that resolution. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Mon- 
tague and unanimously carried.) 

Mr. Catt: You gentlemen will be in- 
terested to know, I am sure, that the man 
who was the first president of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was the first man 
to get the Nobel Peace Prize ; and the man 
who founded the Interparliamentary 
Union got the Nobel Peace Prize for 
founding the Interparliamentary Union— 
William Randal Cremer. There have been 
a number of other persons prominent in 
connection with this organization who 
have received the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Mr. Montacue: Mr. Chairman, if it is 
appropriate, I move that we take up the 
matter of the extending of the invitation 
for the meeting in America next year. I 
just put that out as a suggestion rather 
than to move it, for the time being. 

The PrestpeNt: Most of you gentle- 
men were at the meeting the other night. 
We discussed the feasibility of inviting 
the group here in 1925. Such an invita- 
tion would probably necessitate from {on- 
gress an appropriation of about $50,000. 
At the meeting the other night at my 


April 


house the chairmen of the Appropriation 
Committees of both the House and Senate 
were present and seemed to take to the 
proposition very kindly. Mr. Madden, in 
fact, was very outspoken in favor of it. 
The committee was appointed that night 
to draft a joint resolution. 

Senator Ropinson: May I ask whether 
it would not be well to have the matter 
taken up with the State Department and 
secure an estimate, and incorporate an 
item of appropriation in the State De- 
partment bill for that purpose? Other- 
wise, if that is not done, we might find 
ourselves in the attitude of having invited 
some guests without any provisions for 
entertaining them or taking care of the 
necessary expenses of the meeting. 

Mr. Raker: Was it not suggested at 
that meeting, Mr. Chairman, that some- 
body might make the objection that it was 
not authorized, and Mr. Temple was to 
draw a joint resolution so we could get 
that through ? 

Mr. Montacue: I will state that I 
made the motion that Dr. Temple be ap- 
pointed one of the members to examine 
the precedents. We once voted $50,000 
for this. 

Mr. Cau: Yes, in 1914; and it was 
carried over for three years. 

Mr. MontacveE: I understand that Dr. 
Temple is to follow the usual course in 
the matter. 

Mr. Raker: Dr. Temple said he would 
do it. 

The Prestpent: Dr. Temple has been 
appointed to draft the joint resolution and 
we will inquire as to what has been done 
about it. 

The PresipENnT: Article V of the By- 
laws of this organization provides: 


“There shall be, in addition, a permanent 
Executive Secretary, whose duty it shall be 
to keep the records of the group; who shall 
be the custodian of its library and permanent 
archives. He shall also prepare such official 
reports from the American Group as may be 
required by the Interparliamentary Council 
or the Secretary General of the Union.” 


At our eighteenth annual meeting, held 
February 24, 1921, Arthur Deerin Call 
was elected to this office, succeeding Dr. 
S. N. D. North, resigned. Since that time 
Mr. Call has attended to the details re- 
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quired under our Constitution. During 
the last year he has prepared three pam- 
phlets, as follows: 


1. The Interparliamentary Union; 

2. The American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Annual Meeting; and 

3. The Twenty-first Conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Copenhagen. 


Mr. Call serves without pay. I think 
it would be in order that Mr. Call be given 
the thanks of this body. 

Senator Ropinson: I move that the 
American Group tender to Mr. Call its 
thanks for the very able and efficient man- 
ner in which he has performed the duties 
of Executive Secretary, and that he be 
requested to continue to perform them. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I find it 
has been seconded by every one here; 
therefore I can hardly see how it can be 
opposed, and without objection the motion 
is adopted. 

(Thereupon, at 9:30 p. m., the meeting 
adjourned. ) 





AGAIN OUR FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


The following letter and the reply by the 
President of Dartmouth College are of more 
than local importance. Together they pre- 
sent a telling picture of contemporary world 
views. Our own opinion is that President 
Hopkins is rendering a service to our genera- 
tion, conspicuous as it is needed.—Eprror. 


THe AMERICAN DeEFENSE Socrety, INc. 
WASHINGTON Bureau, 709 ALBEE BLDG. 
R. M. Wuitney, Director 
WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 23, 1924. 

PRESIDENT ERNEST MarTIN HopKIns, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Dear Sir: May I ask if you were cor- 
rectly quoted in this morning’s papers as 
saying that “if Lenine and Trotsky were 
available,” you would certainly bring them 
in to lecture at Dartmouth? 

Having been a newspaper correspond- 
ent all my life, I know the desire for 
accuracy on the part of Associated 
Press correspondents, but I cannot be- 
lieve that the president of a great Ameri- 
can college would give expression to such 
a statement. I am not an alumnus of 
Dartmouth, but of another college, but I 
feel very deeply the seriousness of such a 


statement credited to the head of a college 
like Dartmouth. 

In spite of the fact that the enemies of 
this government have made great capital 
of the fact that William Z. Foster was 
given hearing at Dartmouth—not officially, 
but by an undergraduate body—those of 
us who still believe that we have a form 
of government better in every way than 
that advocated by Lenine and Trotsky had 
hoped that the directors of the studies of 
the minds of the youth of America would 
be careful of the material they fed the im- 
mature minds of the coming generations. 

For nearly two years I have made a 
special study of the Communist movement 
in the United States. This study has 
proved to me conclusively that such re- 
marks as those credited to you could well 
have been inspired in Moscow and are in 
strict accord with the well-matured plans 
of those who would overthrow this govern- 
ment by violence. 

Yours for national loyalty, 
(Signed) R. M. WHItNey, 
Director of Bureau. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANover, N. H. 
OFFICES OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE PRESIDENT 


February 26, 1924. 
Dear Mr. WHITNEY: 

I am sorry that the statement which I 
made before the Chicago alumni is disturb- 
ing to you. I did not say exactly what I 
was quoted as saying in the Associated 
Press dispatch, but I have no right to 
quibble over the exact phrasing of it, for 
the correspondent’s expression was accu- 
rate, so far as the significance of what I 
said was involved. 

I believe that truth has nothing to fear 
from error if truth be untrammeled at all 
times and if error be denied the sanctity 
conferred upon it by persecution or con- 
cealment. I stated to the Dartmouth 
alumni in Chicago what I have frequently 
stated before—that education is quite a 
different thing from training, and the 
method of the educational institution calls 
for diversity in points of view and em- 
phasis upon stimulating the student’s 
thought, while the training school almost 
inevitably emphasizes instruction and de- 
mands conformity to the thought of others. 
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I stated further that I knew of no rea- 
son why there should not be training 
schools for training the minds of men to 
various points of view, if people could be 
found who were willing to offer endow- 
ment for such schools, and that it was quite 
compatible with the theory of democracy 
that we should have labor colleges and 
colleges for the defense of capitalism, or 
schools of democracy and schools for the 
glorification of benevolent despotism, or 
schools with the purpose of arguing for 
the validity of one contention or another 
in theological belief. But I argued further 
that there was grave danger in the ficti- 
tious value which the mind of youth 
ascribed to submerged or obscured theories, 
and that there never was such great need 
of true educational institutions as at the 
present day, and that my desire for Dart- 
mouth College was that she should stand 
for freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech, without which freedom of thought 
is impossible, and as an embodiment of 
confidence in the strength of those things 
which are right. We should be unafraid 
that harm could ever come to us mentally, 
spiritually, or morally by the preservation 
of those liberties which were guaranteed 
to us by the Bill of Rights. 

I further stated that I consider it far 
more important to stimulate the minds of 
college men to thought than to prescribe 
what should be thought or where denial 
should enter in to tell them what they 
could not think. I quoted the statement 
of one of America’s great surgeons in com- 
menting upon preventive medicine, that 
a great mistake was made if assumption 
arose that health could be understood 
without understanding disease. I further 
stated my belief that no good could come, 
and much possible harm could come, from 
the misuse of propaganda designed for 
the establishment of a predetermined point 
of view. And at that point I stated that 
I should far prefer to have the presenta- 
tion of the point of view of a governmental 
theory which dominated an eighth of the 
earth’s surface through a frank partisan 
of that theory than through the thoroughly 
prejudiced presentation of opponents, who 
utilized now in peace the methods of war 
and whose avowed purpose was the dis- 
crediting of the theory rather than learn- 
ing the evils of government and society 
which made possible the imposition of 
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such a monstrous theory upon so vast a 
geographical area and upon so great a 
number of people. 

The essential point in the whole con- 
tention was, and remains, that the Ameri- 
can undergraduate of from eighteen to 
twenty-two years old is on the threshold 
of manhood and is as capable of stripping 
error from truth as he is capable of dis- 
tinguishing hypocrisy from genuineness, 
in both of which he is superior to the aver- 
age man, whose interest has become highly 
professionalized as apart from the general 
interest of the college undergraduate. 

Of course, the fact is—and I have heard 
this said within the last few days by some 
very practical men of large financial and 
industrial responsibilities—that the cor- 
ruption and acquisitive self-interest re- 
vealed in the Teapot Dome investigation 
made more Bolshevists in twenty-four 
hours than all the agents of the Soviet 
Government could make in a year. Yet 
here again I believe that before we get 
done we shall all wish that we had a 
people more judicially-minded and more 
capable of distinguishing between truth 
and error than we have at the present 
time. It is with the aspiration, at least, 
to do its part in creating such a spirit that 
I believe that the American college works 
at the present day. If Dartmouth College 
fails, in the course of striving for this 
end, to win the approval of the American 
Defense Society or to gain the endorse- 
ment of its able director, I am regretful, 
but nevertheless I do not see that these 
facts can be allowed to change the course 
of events. 


I am 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) Ernest M. Hopkins. 





THE LABOR GOVERNMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


HE true significance of the revolu- 

tionary change in British politics 
brought about by the advent of Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald’s Government to power 
lies not in the fact that it is a Labor Gov- 
ernment, but that it is a minority govern- 
ment, thus making, at least for some time, 
the end of the old two-party system of rule. 
Mr. Ramsay MasDonald’s declaration of 
policy, which was made immediately after 
the parliamentary recess in February, took 
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full cognizance of this fact, with all its im- 
plications, when he stated, in no uncertain 
terms, that he would accept defeat on noth- 
ing less than substantial issues—issues of 
principle, issues that really matter. The 
well-known parliamentary sport of maneu- 
vering for what is known as a “snap divi- 
sion”—that is, an unexpected vote, which, 
catching the government napping and 
turning the parliamentary tide against 
them, forces them to an appeal to the 
country—is thus painlessly disposed of, 
and any analysis of the new government’s 
problems and prospects must be made in 
view of this novel development. 

There is, in fact, but one great problem 
facing Mr. MacDonald today, but it is a 
problem which has many unexpected rami- 
fications. Unemployment is the crucial 
question confronting any statesman in 
Great Britain, and it may safely be taken 
that British policy is at present orientated 
entirely by this situation. 

In the two or three declarations of policy 
made by the new British Premier since his 
election, all of which have been marked by 
a true Scottish caution, this fact stands 
out with the utmost clarity. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald approaches his problem from 
two angles, namely, immediate temporary 
relief through unemployment doles and 
public works, and an attempt at some set- 
tlement of the continental situation. 

Among the public works designed to 
relieve the immediate strain may be noted, 
rather surprisingly, Mr. MacDonald’s pro- 
posal for the laying down of five cruisers 
and two destroyers. This plan evoked 
intense criticism, especially from certain 
members of the Liberal Party, who issued 
a manifesto pointing out that the cruisers 
are being built on the pretext of providing 
not security, but profitable work for the 
shipbuilding constituencies, and drawing 
attention to the unhappy potentialities of 
such a policy, which, it is claimed, imme- 
diately caused a misunderstanding with 
Italy. At the same time land armament 
estimates were cut in half. 

The outstanding features of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s foreign policy may be comprised 
in the two words: Russia and France. Im- 
mediately following his accession to power 
negotiations for the recognition of Russia 
were opened, the British representative in 
Moscow being instructed to present his 
credentials pro tempore. At the same time 
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Mr. MacDonald took the unprecedented 
step of announcing his premiership in a 
personal letter to M. Poincaré, which was 
answered with all cordiality. Following 
this, Mr. MacDonald addressed a further 
communication to the French Premier, 
dated February 21, in which, after a refer- 
ence to the friendly nature of M. Poin- 
caré’s reply to his previous communica- 
tion, he stated his desire to pave the way 
for a more complete mutual understanding 
by reciting without reserve the difficulties 
with which he was faced and the manner 
in which he himself envisaged the situa- 
tion, and that he was ready to examine the 
problem in its larger outlines. 

The Prime Minister then states that, in 
the view of many in Great Britain, France 
was endeavoring to create a situation 
which would get for her what she failed 
to get during the peace negotiations. He 
recognized, however, that some people in 
France after the war thought that, to avert 
a future German menace, the frontiers of 
France should be extended to the Rhine. 
Instead of this they were offered a joint 
guarantee by Britain and America, which 
lapsed when the latter withdrew. The 
French then, “with some justification,” 
have sought more tangible safeguards. 

Mr. MacDonald, after outlining the eco- 
nomic effects of the German collapse upon 
Great Britain, points out that the people 
of that country have been rendered anx- 
ious by what appears to them to be the 
determination of France to ruin Germany 
and to dominate the continent. They are 
apprehensive, he says frankly, of the large 
military establishments in France and dis- 
turbed by the French interest in the mili- 
tary organization of the Little Entente. 
They cannot understand why France 
should finance these activities when Great 
Britain has to pay over thirty million 
sterling a year in interest upon loans 
raised in America, and also interest upon 
loans raised by Britain for France. “Such 
popular sentiments,” continues the letter, 
“however erroneous they may be, must be 
considered.” 

Security, in the opinion of the British 
Premier, is not a French, but a European 
problem. It is conceived of by Great 
Britain not as security for France against 
Germany, but as security against war, and 
he therefore views the present task as com- 
prising the establishment of confidence, 
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which can only be done by allaying inter- 
national suspicion. Following an agree- 
ment on policy between Great Britain and 
France, this task might be undertaken by 
the League of Nations. 

The question of reparations is then dis- 
cussed by Mr. MacDonald, who declares 
that the French people desire reparations, 
which they interpret mainly in the con- 
crete form of damage for devastations com- 
mitted on French territory, but which, as 
regards Great Britain, must be interpreted 
in wider terms of ruined markets, vanished 
purchasing power, decline of trade, and 
unemployment. But, he suggests, this 
problem cannot be approached by either 
country before the experts’ reports have 
been submitted. 

Finally, the letter calls for agreement on 
the main principle as the object to be at- 
tained ; otherwise nothing can be hoped for 
but the old wearisome round of contro- 
versy and altercation on points that may 
be important but are not fundamental. 

M. Poincaré’s reply could not be called 
unfavorable. After remarking that he is 
in full agreement with Mr. MacDonald’s 
review of the questions to be settled, he 
paraphrases the latter’s outline of the 
French and British definition of repara- 
tions and finds that the interests and de- 
sires of the two countries are in harmony 
and can be settled by the same means. 
That France desires to destroy Germany 
or to annex her territory is denied. 
“France does not claim,” says M. Poin- 
caré, “the Rhine as a frontier, but only 
that it should not be used as a base for 
further attack.” 

Referring to the loans made to the Lit- 
tle Entente, M. Poincaré states that, pend- 
ing the grant of effective peace guaran- 
tees, France has been anxious to maintain 
contact with all nations which have a loyal 
interest in the treaties which have pro- 
duced the present European structure. He 
reiterates the French assertion that the 
Ruhr occupation will cease when the Ger- 
mans have paid their debts, and the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland when the treaty 
conditions have been fulfilled and French 
security guaranteed. After alluding to his 
hopes for arriving rapidly at a comprehen- 
sive settlement of the situation after the 
presentation of the experts’ reports, M. 
Poincaré expresses his pleasure at the 
linking of the question of interallied debts 
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and reparations by Mr. MacDonald and 
states that the French Government intends 
to strengthen the réle of the League of Na- 
tions, and feels that France and Britain 
owe it to civilization to remain united. 

The trend of the new government’s poli- 
cies, therefore, might be summed up as 
somewhat favorable, showing a distinct 
basis of common sense, but so far without 
any startling originality or definite crys- 
tallization. 





COMPOSITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


HE British Stationery Office has pub- 

lished a Foreign Office Memorandum 
entitled “Soviet Russia,” which contains 
a description of the various political units 
existing on territory subject to the Soviets 
and the text of the constitution of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of 
July 6, 1923. 

According to this, the Union consists of 
four States, which, in theory, retain their 
sovereign rights except to the extent that 
they, by the terms of the constitution, sur- 
render them to the central authority, and 
they are, theoretically, at liberty to retire 
from the Union. These four major States 
are Russia, the Ukraine, White Russia, 
and Transcaucasia. To the Union are 
closely bound by treaty the Republics of 
Bokhara and Khorezm (the former Kha- 
nate of Khiva), but since the memoran- 
dum was drawn up the latter has changed 
its status and may perhaps now form a 
fifth major State. 

Of the major States, Russia is composed 
of territory directly administered and of a 
number of autonomous republics and au- 
tonomous regions. The Ukraine and White 
Russia have no autonomous subdivisions, 
but Transcaucasia is composed wholly of 
the Republics of Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
Armenia, and has no area directly admin- 
istered by the Transcaucasian Govern- 
ment. 

The subdivisions of the Russian State 
are as follows: Ten autonomous republics 
administered by councils of people’s com- 
missars, the Bashkir (capital, Ufa), popu- 
lation, 3,000,000; the Tartar (Kazan), 
3,100,000; the Kirghiz (Orenburg), 4,- 
700,000; the Daghestan (Temir Khan 
Shura, now called Buinaksk), 1,500,000; 
the Gorski or Mountain (Vladikavkaz), 
300,000; the Turkestan (Tashkent), 5,- 
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200,000 ; the Crimean (Simferopol), 720,- 
000; the Yakutsk (Yakutsk), 300,000; 


the Karelian (Petrozavodsk), 200,000, 
and the Buryat-Mongol (Irkutsk), 
175,000. 


Eleven autonomous regions, adminis- 
tered by regional executive committees : 
The German Volga Labor Commune 
(Marxstadt), 540,000; the Chuvash (Che- 
boxari), 800,000; the Votyak (Izhevsk), 
740,000 ; the Kalmuck (Ellista), 200,000 ; 
the Marisk (Krasnokokshaisk), 425,000 ; 
the Komi-Ziryansk (Ust-Sisolsk), 20,000 ; 
the Kabarda-Balkarskaya (Nalchik), 
180,000 ; the Karachaevo-Cherkess (Batal 
Pashinsk), 150,000; the Oiratsk (Ulala), 
112,000; the Adigeevsko-Cherkess (Tokh- 
tomukai), and the Chechensk (Grosni). 

The constitution prescribes that the 
Congress of Soviets of the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics is to be the su- 
preme organ of the Union, and that its 
members are to be elected on a basis of one 
to every 25,000 electors and representa- 
tives of provincial congresses of Soviets on 
that of one for each 125,000 inhabitants. 

The preamble to the constitution con- 
tains a declaration in which the world is 
divided into two camps—that of Capital- 
ism, containing “national enmity and in- 
equality, colonial slavery and chauvinism, 
national oppression and pogroms, imper- 
ialist brutalities and wars,” and the camp 
of Socialism—to be found in the Soviet 
dominions, where are “mutual confidence 
and peace, national freedom and equality, 
dwelling together in peace and the broth- 
erly collaboration of peoples. The at- 
tempts of the capitalist world over a num- 
ber of decades to settle the question of 
nationality by the combination of the free 
development of peoples with the system of 
the exploitation of man by man have 
proved fruitless. The bourgeoisie 
has been found impotent to organize the 
collaboration of peoples. Only in the camp 
of the Soviets, under the conditions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 
has it proved possible to destroy at the 
roots national oppression, to establish an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence, and lay 
the foundations of the brotherly collabora- 
tion of “peoples.” The declaration also 
states that “the danger of new attacks 
renders inevitable the creation of a united 
front in the face of capitalist surround- 
ings. Finally, the very construction of 
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Soviet authority, international by its class 
nature, impels the laboring masses of the 
Soviet Republics to the path of amalga- 
mation in one Socialist family. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
OTTOMAN CALIPHATE 


HE Mohammedan world, numbering 

some three hundred million turbulent 
souls, has been shaken to its foundations 
by the dramatic action of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly, where, after a 
stormy session on March 3, a motion for 
the abolition of the Caliphate was passed, 
following which a vessel was placed at the 
disposal of Abdul Mejid to transport him 
and his household to Alexandria. 

On November 1, 1922, the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, sitting at Angora, de- 
clared that the office of Sultan of Turkey 
had ceased to exist and provided for the 
election of a Caliph from among the 
princes of the House of Othman. On No- 
vember 17 the Sultan, Mohammed VI, left 
Constantinople, and his cousin, Abdul Me- 
jid Effendi, then 58 years of age, was 
elected Caliph by the Assembly. The An- 
gora Assembly, however, gradually became 
restive, as the power of the Caliphate was 
apparent to it, and on March 2 a prelimi- 
nary debate was held in a private meeting 
of the Popular Party, which holds the 
vast majority of seats in the Assembly, at 
which the abolition of the entire institu- 
tion was decided upon. 

It was not to be expected that the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them would be neg- 
lected by the Arabs, or more especially by 
King Hussein, who, with his two sons, 
Feisal and Abdullah, rules over the three 
territories of Hedjaz, Mesopotamia, and 
Transjordania. A conference of the rep- 
resentatives of these territories was imme- 
diately held, at the close of which King 
Hussein was proclaimed Caliph. While 
both Egypt and Afghanistan claim the 
reversion of the Caliphate, the fait accom- 
pli thus produced has its value enhanced 
by the fact that the holy cities are in the 
possession of Hussein, whose claim is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that his 
predecessor, Abdul Futeh, was hailed as 
Caliph in 998. 

Reports from the East, therefore, seem 
disposed to augur the recognition of Hus- 
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sein, at least by the Arabs, if not by the 
Indian Mohammedans, whose tendency to 
Anglophobia would not, in all probability, 
permit them to consider any leader subject 
to British influence. Nevertheless, politi- 
cally speaking, the assumption of the Cali- 
phate by Hussein, who is an avowed enemy 
of the Turkish State, represents a deliber- 
ate blow at Turkish prestige, provides a 
strong and hostile organization on the 
Turkish frontiers, and greatly strengthens 
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Mesopotamian resistance to the Kemalists’ 
desire to secure Mosul. The Angora Gov- 
ernment is thus faced by a vast Arab con- 
federation, disputing their territorial 
ambitions and probably demanding the 
surrender of the holy relics. In the mean- 
time the British view, with a sigh of re- 
lief, the gradual calming of Moslem agita- 
tion in India, which has hitherto been 
jargely inspired from Turkish religious 
sources. 





RECENT QUESTIONS AND NEGOTIATIONS* 


By HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Secretary of State of the United States 


T IS an especial privilege to appear 

before the members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations because of their notable 
endeavor to facilitate an intelligent ap- 
preciation by our people of policies and 
action in the field of foreign affairs. Not 
only have you provided a forum, but in 
establishing a quarterly review under 
highly competent direction you have made 
one of the most helpful contributions to a 
better understanding of our foreign rela- 
tions than has ever been made by private 
enterprise. The need is obvious. 

I see among you those who have won 
eminence by sound judgment and excep- 
tional facility in mastering facts, yet you 
constantly realize, I am sure, what slight 
opportunity you have for any but the 
hastiest consideration of the more difficult 
problems of the day, so far as they lie out- 
side your professional activities, and how 
impossible it is to reach any satisfactory 
independent conclusion unless you are 
aided by earlier special studies or by some 
experience which gives you background 
and perspective. Even then the old ex- 
perience may be merely a trap to hold the 
mind in the clutch of preconceptions 
when it should be free for new excursions 
and impressions. If those in our com- 
munity who are highly favored by train- 
ing and variety of contacts are encounter- 
ing such difficulties, what shall be said of 
the great host of our people—shrewd, 
fair-minded, but busy, preoccupied with 





*An address before the meeting of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, held at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City, on the 
evening of Wednesday, January 23, 1924. 


the exigencies of the competitive struggle 
and living in the midst of strident appeals 
and multiplying allurements. With count- 
less organizations, we especially prize the 
few, such as yours, that seek the careful 
opinion, the sober matured judgment—an 
effort prosecuted, as your editors have 
said, with “a broad hospitality to diver- 
gent views,” but none the less controlled 
by a sense of values and of responsibility. 

It seems to me that I can make no bet- 
ter use of this occasion than to speak on 
certain recent questions and negotiations 
with which I have not been able to deal in 
other addresses. I shall not confine my- 
self to a single topic, and, although the 
various subjects of my remarks tonight are 
not directly connected with each other, I 
trust that, taken with what I have previ- 
ously said, they will aid you in obtaining a 
conspectus of the present state of our for- 
eign relations. The point of view of the 
responsible officer is not that of the debater 
or the reviewer. Others may discuss; he 
must act on his best judgment. In most 
instances, when all the circumstances have 
been carefully considered, he is likely to 
feel that there is a certain inevitableness 
in that action. But I am here simply to 
report, not to claim agreement or chal- 
lenge criticism. 


Questions Arising from the Smuggling of 
Intoxicating Liquors 


Foreign nations are naturally tenacious 
of their rights upon the high seas, and, on 
the other hand, our government cannot 
look with indifference upon the attempts 
of hovering vessels, claiming the protec- 
tion of foreign flags, illicitly to introduce 
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their cargoes of liquors into the commerce 
of the United States. This government 
must use every proper means to put a 
stop to this illegal traffic. It should be 
remembered, however, that authority with 
respect to the high seas cannot be effect- 
ively conferred by acts of Congress, if 
these are in contravention of international 
law, even though such legislative acts as 
municipal law would govern the decisions 
of our own courts. 


Where international rights and obliga- 
tions are involved, controversies not other- 
wise adjusted would naturally come before 
an international arbitral tribunal whose 
decisions would be governed by interna- 
tional law and would not be controlled by 
municipal law. This principle was ex- 
plicitly recognized in the recent decision 
by Chief Justice Taft, as arbitrator in the 
controversy between Great Britain and 
Costa Rica, where the Chief Justice illus- 
trated the point that, while in our system 
an act of Congress might for municipal 
purposes repeal a treaty, the United States 
could not thus get rid of an international 
obligation, which would continue and 
would be enforced by an international 
arbitral tribunal. The Chief Justice said: 


“This is not an exceptional instance of an 
essential difference between the scope and 
effect of a decision by the highest tribunal 
of a country and of an international tribunal. 
The Constitution of the United States makes 
the Constitution, laws passed in pursuance 
thereof, and treaties of the United States the 
supreme law of the land. Under that pro- 
vision, a treaty may repeal a statute and a 
statute may repeal a treaty. The Supreme 
Court cannot under the Constitution recog- 
nize and enforce rights accruing to aliens 
under a treaty which Congress has repealed 
by statute. In an international tribunal, 
however, the unilateral repeal of a treaty by 
a statute would not affect the rights arising 
under it and its judgment would necessarily 
give effect to the treaty and hold the statute 
repealing it of no effect.” 


The Government of the United States 
has repeatedly asserted that the limits of 
territorial waters extend to three marine 
miles outward from the coast line. This 
has been asserted by our government in 
making claims upon other governments. 
With respect to Spain’s claim of jurisdic- 
tion over the waters adjacent to Cuba, 








Secretary Seward wrote to the Spanish 
minister as follows: 


“It cannot be admitted, nor indeed is Mr. 
Tassara understood to claim, that the mere 
assertion of a sovereign, by an act of legis- 
lation, however solemn, can have the effect 
to establish and fix its external maritime 
jurisdiction. His right to a jurisdiction of 
three miles is derived, not from his own de- 
crees, but from the law of nations, and exists 
even though he may never have proclaimed 
or asserted it by any decree or declaration 
whatsoever. He cannot, by a mere decree, 
extend the limit and fix it at six miles, be- 
cause if he could, he could in the same man- 
ner, and upon motives of interest, ambition, 
or even upon caprice, fix it at 10 or 20 or 50 
miles, without the consent or acquiescence of 
other powers which have a common right 
with himself in the freedom of all the oceans. 
Such a pretension could never be successfully 
or rightfully maintained. 

“In view of the considerations and facts 
which have been thus presented, the under- 
signed is obliged to state that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not prepared to 
admit that the jurisdiction of Spain in the 
waters which surround the island of Cuba 
lawfully and rightfully extends beyond the 
customary limit of three miles.” 

Secretary Fish, writing to the British 
minister in 1875, said: “We have always 
understood and asserted that, pursuant to 
public law, no nation can rightfully claim 
jurisdiction at sea beyond a marine league 
from its coast.” And Secretary Evarts, 
in a communication to the minister of 
Spain concerning the visitation and firing 
upon certain American vessels near Cuba 
in 1880, said: “The government must ad- 
here to the three-mile rule as the jurisdic- 
tional limit, and the cases of visitation 
without that line seem not to be excused 
or excusable under that rule.” The gen- 
eral principle was thus stated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
recent case of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany v. Mellon (262 U. S., 100, 122): 
“Tt now is settled in the United States 
and recognized elsewhere that the terri- 
tory subject to its jurisdiction includes the 
land areas under its dominion and control, 
the ports, harbors, bays, and other inclosed 
arms of the sea along its coast, and a mar- 
ginal belt of the sea extending from the 
coast line outward a marine league, or 
three geographic miles.” 
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In the Bering Sea arbitration it was 
held that the United States had no juris- 
diction in the Bering Sea fisheries beyond 
the three-mile limit, and in the case of 
the British schooner Sayward the United 
States was required to compensate Great 
Britain for interfering with its sealing 
operations outside the three-mile limit. 
The American-British Claims Arbitration 
Tribunal in December, 1920, awarded 
damages against the United States on ac- 
count of the interference by officers with 
the British vessel Coquitlam because of 
transfer of cargo off the Pacific coast out- 
side the three-mile limit. 

It is quite apparent that this govern- 
ment is not in a position to maintain that 
its territorial waters extend beyond the 
three-mile limit, and, in order to avoid 
liability to other governments, it is im- 
portant that in the enforcement of the 
laws of the United States this limit should 
be appropriately recognized. It does not 
follow, however, that this government is 
entirely without power to protect itself 
from the abuses committed by hovering 
vessels. There may be such a direct con- 
nection between the operation of the vessel 
and the violation of the laws prescribed 
by the territorial sovereign as to justify 
seizure even outside the three-mile limit. 
This may be illustrated by the case of “hot 
pursuit,” where the vessel has committed 
an offense against those laws within terri- 
torial waters and is caught while trying to 
escape. The practice which permits the 
following and seizure of a foreign vessel 
which puts to sea in order to avoid deten- 
tion for violation of the laws of the State 
whose waters it has entered is based on 
the principle of necessity for the “effect- 
ive administration of justice” (Westlake, 
Part I, p. 177). And this extension of 
the right of the territorial State was voted 
unanimously by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law in 1894. 

Another case is one where the hovering 
vessel, although lying outside the three- 
mile limit, communicates with the shore 
by its own boats in violation of the terri- 
torial law. Thus Lord Salisbury said, 
with respect to the British schooner 
Araunah, that Her Majesty’s Government 
were “of opinion that, even if the 


Araunah at the time of the seizure were 
herself outside the three-mile territorial 
limit, the fact that she was, by means of 
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her boats, carrying on fishing within Rus- 
sian waters without the prescribed license 
warranted her seizure and confiscation, 
according to the principles of the munic- 
ipal law regulating the use of those 
waters.” A case similar to this was that 
of the Grace and Ruby (283 Fed., 476). 

It will be noted that in the case of the 
Araunah it was the vessel herself that was 
deemed subject to seizure outside the 
three-mile limit, and not simply her small 
boats, and this was manifestly because of 
the direct connection between the conduct 
of the vessel and the violation of the law 
of the territory. It may be urged with 
force that this principle should not be 
limited to the case of the use by the vessel 
of her own boats, where she is none the 
less effectively engaged, although using 
other boats, in the illegal introduction of 
her cargo into the commerce of the terri- 
tory. Such a case was that of the Henry 
L. Marshall, recently decided by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the second circuit 
(292 Fed., 487-488). The Marshall, a 
vessel sailing under British registry, in 
1921 obtained clearance from the Bahama 
Islands laden with a cargo of intoxicating 
liquors. She had two clearances, both 
dated the same date, signed by the same 
collector of revenue, one of which stated 
that she had cleared for Halifax with the 
cargo in question, and the other that she 
had cleared for Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in ballast. 

The same collector furnished two bills 
of health, simply differing as to destina- 
tion. It was abundantly proved that the 
real object and only business of the Mar- 
shall was to peddle liquor along the coast 
of the United States, and particularly did 
she pursue her vocation while lying from 
nine to ten miles off Atlantic City and 
sent liquor on shore, pursuant to previous 
arrangements made in the United States, 
by motor boats. She was seized outside 
the three-mile limit and condemned. Cir- 
cuit Judge Hough, speaking for a unani- 
mous court, after referring to the case of 
the Grace and Ruby, said: 


“The difference between the facts there 
presented and those at bar is that, instead 
of arranging to unload and deliver the cargo 
of the schooner by, through, or with some 
assistance from the schooner’s crew or equip- 
ment (as in the case cited), the whole matter 
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was performed by a previous arrangement 
with those controlling the Marshall, but with 
small boats that did not belong to the 
schooner and were not even partially manned 
by men from her crew. But it is just as true 
in this case as it was in the case of the 
Grace and Ruby, that ‘the act of unlading, 
although beginning beyond the three-mile 
limit, continued until the liquor was landed.’” 


The vessel was thus found to be en- 
gaged, not in the exercise of her admitted 
rights upon the high seas, but in unlaw- 
fully unloading her cargo into the terri- 
tory of the United States, in “an actual 
introduction of a part thereof into the 
commerce of the United States” contrary 
to its laws. It should be added that while 
the British Government originally made a 
protest in this case, it was finally with- 
drawn upon the ground that the vessel 
was not of bona fide British registry, and 
it should be said that in this withdrawal 
the British Government did not acquiesce 
in the principle of the ruling. In view, 
however, of the historic practice of nations 
in the protection of their territory from 
the violation of their laws by hovering 
vessels, the United States Government 
cannot admit that the accepted rules of 
international law preclude such action as 
that taken in the circumstances of the 
Marshall case. 

But it is apparent that, whatever meas- 
ures this government may believe that it 
is free to adopt in accordance with the 
principles of international law, these, so 
far as they are practicable, are far from 
adequate to meet the exigency; and, fur- 
ther, the diplomatic history of the United 
States reveals the fact that maritime 
powers, including the United States itself, 
are highly sensitive to attempts by foreign 
authorities to seize their vessels on the 
high seas in time of peace. In each case 
of seizure there are likely to be serious 
questions of fact and law, and at any time 
there may be collisions of authority which 
would be embarrassing to friendly rela- 
tions. It is precisely in matters of this 
description, where the sense of grievance 
and resentment are so easily aroused, that 
the effort should be made to reach an in- 
ternational agreement suited to the case. 
We need to put the measures that are re- 
quired for the adequate enforcement of 
our laws on an impregnable basis and to 





invite and secure the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the maritime powers. 

Again, foreign powers have complained 
of what they regard as a departure from 
international comity through the mainte- 
nance of the present restrictions of law 
under which their vessels are not permit- 
ted to enter our waters or call at our ports 
if they have cargoes of liquors on board, 
although these may be kept under seal and 
are not to be delivered within the terri- 
tory of the United States. Nations who 
fully appreciate our authority and our 
right to enforce our own policy cannot 
understand such a restriction which inter- 
feres with their trade with countries other 
than our own. They cannot understand 
why a ship from a foreign port with a 
cargo consigned to another foreign port is 
unable even to traverse our waters, or to 
visit our ports, because the cargo on 
board, which is destined for other coun- 
tries, is of the sort we do not wish for our 
own. In this situation there is the plain- 
est opportunity for a fair agreement not 
in derogation of our principles, but to aid 
in their proper enforcement—not only 
without the slightest departure from, but 
with a manifest increase in, the safeguards 
required for our protection against the 
introduction of intoxicating liquors. 

Accordingly, negotiations have been 
undertaken to reach an appropriate inter- 
national agreement upon this subject, and 
I am happy to say that such an agreement 
has been concluded with Great Britain 
today. There are other powers which I 
believe are quite ready to act in a similar 
way. This will be a long step toward re- 
moving causes of irritation, and it is pre- 
cisely as we remove such causes that we 
shall really make progress in furthering 
the interests of peace. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that 
there is no intention on the part of this 
government to violate, in the negotiation 
of such agreements, the provisions of the 
Constitution. The purpose is to facilitate 
their enforcement. I know there are some 
who have expressed doubt whether such 
an international agreement can be made 
under our Constitution. This doubt I do 
not entertain. As the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said, “It is not 
lightly to be assumed that in matters re- 
quiring national action, a power which 
must belong to and somewhere reside in 
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every civilized government is not to be 
found” (Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. §., 
415, 433). It would be most extraordi- 
nary if the United States were in such a 
situation that such causes of international 
friction could not be removed by an exer- 
cise of the treaty-making power which in 
no way impaired the efficacy of our policy, 
but, on the other hand, greatly aided in 
preventing the illicit introduction of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

But, viewing the question in its techni- 
cal aspect, it is quite sufficient to point 
out that the eighteenth amendment has 
expressly confided to the discretion of Con- 
gress the determination of penalties and 
forfeitures, and it is manifest that this 
discretion can be competently and wisely 
exercised in maintaining the morale of en- 
forcement and in providing that just and 
adequate enforcement which does not in- 
terfere with the appropriate freedom of 
commerce, an interference with which 
would serve no interest of the United 
States, but would be to its most serious 
injury. Congress in the exercise of its 
discretion is undoubtedly entitled to pro- 
tect the substantial interests of the coun- 
try. Congress has already appreciated 
this authority and has acted accordingly 
in excepting from penalties and forfeitures 
transit through the Panama Canal, an ex- 
ception which the Supreme Court in its 
resent decision has fully recognized as 
being within the competency of Congress. 
What Congress has thus done can equally 
be accomplished through the treaty- 
making power, which, under adequate re- 
strictions, may put such cargoes as those 
to which I have referred, not destined for 
our ports or to be delivered within the 
United States, in the same status as those 
passing through the Panama Canal. 


Mexican Relations 


Recently, in connection with the cen- 
tenary of the Monroe Doctrine, I have had 
occasion to review our policy with respect 
to the republics of this hemisphere, and I 
wish at this time merely to add a word as 
to our relations with Mexico. It is un- 
necessary for me to describe the difficulties 
of the past 13 years. Turmoil and inter- 
necine strife produced political and eco- 
nomic instability and disregard of inter- 
national obligations. We had the friendli- 
est feelings for the people of Mexico and 
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were sensible of their desire for social and 
political betterment, but revolutionary 
tendencies and chaotic conditions made it 
impossible to find a sound basis for inter- 
course. At last, under General Obregon’s 
administration, there was a restoration of 
stability; commerce and industry began 
to regain confidence; there was a hopeful 
endeavor to put the finances of the coun- 
try on a better footing; provision was 
made for the payment of the foreign debt. 
When it appeared that there was a dispo- 
sition to discharge the obligations which 
are incident to membership in the family 
of nations, this government was glad to 
recognize the existing Government of 
Mexico and to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Two claims conventions were at once 
concluded—a special convention relating 
to claims arising from revolutionary dis- 
turbances and a general convention deal- 
ing generally with the claims of the re- 
spective States and their nationals. Dip- 
lomatic relations were resumed and these 
conventions were concluded last Septem- 
ber; the special convention has received 
the assent of the Mexican Senate and the 
general convention is about to be acted 
upon by that body. Both conventions 
have been submitted to the Senate of the 
United States. 

After this happy result had been 
achieved, and as we were looking forward 
to a period of quiet and to opportunities 
of advantage to both peoples, suddenly 
there was an attempt to overthrow the es- 
tablished Government of Mexico by vio- 
lence. It is plain that the purpose of those 
engaged in this enterprise of arms is sim- 
ply to determine by forcible measures the 
succession to President Obregon. It is 
not a revolution instinct with the aspira- 
tions of an oppressed people; it is a mat- 
ter of personal politics. It is an effort to 
seize the presidency; it means a subver- 
sion of all constitutional and orderly pro- 
cedure. The contestants, seeking to over- 
throw the established government, have 
taken possession of certain portions of the 
Mexican territory and either are claiming 
tribute from peaceful and legitimate 
American commerce or are attempting to 
obstruct and destroy it. 

In these circumstances the established 
Mexican Government asked the Govern- 
ment of the United States to sell to it a 
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limited quantity of arms and munitions. 
The request was one which could not be 
ignored ; it had to be granted or denied. 
This government had the arms and muni- 
tions close at hand; it did not need them 
and could sell them if it wished. If the 
request had been denied, we should have 
turned a cold shoulder to the government 
with which we had recently established 
friendly relations and, whatever explana- 
tions we might make, we would in fact 
have given powerful encouragement to 
those who were attempting to seize the 
reins of government by force. The re- 
fusal to aid the established government 
would have thrown our moral influence on 
the side of those who were challenging the 
peace and order of Mexico, and we should 
have incurred a grave responsibility for 
the consequent disturbances. In granting 
the request, there was no question of inter- 
vention, no invasion of the sovereignty of 
Mexico, as we were acting at its instance 
and were exercising our undoubted right 
to sell arms to the existing government. 
Nor was there any departure from the 
principle involved in President Harding’s 
policy as to the sale of arms. 

That particular declaration was simply 
a feature of our well-known general policy 
as to the limitation of armaments. It is 
our fixed purpose that our surplus war 
equipment should not be employed in en- 
couraging warfare by fostering militarism 
and the building up of the competitive 
armaments that threaten the peace of the 
world. It in no way precludes us from 
furnishing arms to aid in the putting 
down of insurrectionary attacks upon pub- 
lic order in a neighboring State whose 
peaceful development is especially impor- 
tant to us. Indeed, one of the grounds 
upon which, under President Harding’s 
administration, this government declined 
to become a party to the Convention of 
Saint Germain relating to the traffic in 
arms was that the convention not only 
left the signatory governments free to sup- 
ply each other with arms ad libitum, but 
prevented the sale of arms to governments 
not signatory, and it was then pointed out 
that this would prevent our government 
from selling arms to our neighboring re- 
publics not parties to the convention, how- 
ever necessary that course might be to the 
maintenance of stability and peace in this 
hemisphere. 


As the question is obviously one of ex- 
pediency, each case rests on its own facts. 
So far as precedents are concerned, we 
have followed rather than departed from 
them. In standing for constitutional pro- 
cedure and frowning upon attempts to 
conduct political campaigns by force of 
arms, we create no precedent that embar- 
rasses us. Many of our people are solic- 
itous with respect to the contribution of 
the United States to the cause of peace. 
That duty and privilege begin at home. 
In aiding stability in this hemisphere, in 
throwing our influence in an entirely cor- 
rect manner in favor of the development 
of constitutional government and against 
unwarrantable uprisings, in protecting the 
legitimate freedom of commerce, we are 
making the greatest contribution directly 
within our power, and in accord with our 
established traditions and manifest inter- 
est, to the cause of world peace. This 
hemisphere should be the exemplar of 
peace, and we look with confidence to the 
creation of a unity of sentiment of the 
American republics against resort to the 
brutal arbitrament of force in political 
controversies. To this end the United 
States gladly gives its co-operation. 


The Near East—Turkey 


Let me now direct your attention to af- 
fairs in the Near East. The events of the 
past few years have created a new situ- 
ation, and the difficulty in clarifying pres- 
ent problems is largely due to the fact that 
so many of our people discuss them in 
terms which belong to the past. While 
there was some consideration of Turkish 
questions in 1919, and certain inquiries 
were prosecuted, it was not until 1920, 
after the Austrian and Bulgarian treaties 
had been disposed of, that the Allies defi- 
nitely took up the Turkish treaty. This 
treaty, called the Treaty of Sevres, was 
signed in August of that year. Its terms 
were severer than those of the European 
peace treaties, not only depriving the 
Turks of vast territories, but imposing 
upon them an even greater measure of 
foreign control than had been the case be- 
fore the war. In spite, however, of the 
Allied occupation of Constantinople, the 
Greek occupation of Smyrna and its hin- 
terland, and the French occupation of 
Cilicia, the Turks refused to ratify the 
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treaty. The Allies were not in a position 
to compel them to do so. 

As one of the results of the World War, 
a new spirit of nationalism and a desire 
for freedom from outside control had 
made itself felt in the Near East. No- 
where had the evangel of self-determina- 
tion found a more eager response. The 
nationalistic movement was particularly 
significant in Turkey. That this move- 
ment had often been accompanied by vio- 
lence is not to be wondered at, although 
it is none the less to be regretted. The 
outcome of the movement in Turkey was 
the establishment of a government which 
claimed the right to be dealt with as sov- 
ereign and which by its military achieve- 
ments made good that claim. 

As early as January, 1920, the so-called 
Turkish National Pact had been voted by 
the Ottoman Parliament, which was then 
assembled at Constantinople. This pact 
set forth the aspirations of the Turks and 
later was adopted by the National Assem- 
bly at Angora as summarizing the object 
of the Turkish Nationalist movement. 
Among its provisions was the following: 


“Article VI. It is a fundamental condition 
of our life and continued existence that we, 
like every country, should enjoy complete 
independence and liberty in the matter of 
assuring the means of our development, in 
order that our national and economic devel- 
opment should be rendered possible and that 
it should be possible to conduct affairs in the 
form of a more up-to-date regular adminis- 
tration. 

“For this reason we are opposed to restric- 
tions inimical to our development in polit- 
ical, judicial, financial, and other matters.” 


In March, 1921, the allied powers clearly 
appreciated that it would be impossible, 
short of armed allied military interven- 
tion in Turkey, to impose the Treaty of 
Sevres. It would seem that at no time 
was such armed allied intervention seri- 
ously considered, although from time to 
time certain of the allied powers gave a 
measure of support to the Greek forces in 
the hope that the latter would be able, 
through their victory over the Turks, to 
make possible the realization of the Sevres 
Treaty at least in part. There were un- 


successful attempts to revise the treaty. 
At last the total defeat of the Greek forces 
and the withdrawal of the Greek army 
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from Anatolia completely changed the 
situation to the advantage of Turkey and 
effected the elimination of the Treaty of 
Sevres as a basis for negotiation. A vic- 
torious Turkish army being in complete 
control of Anatolia and threatening Con- 
stantinople, the allied powers intervened 
to bring about an armistice between 
Greece and Turkey, which was signed at 
Mudania in October, 1922. The Lau- 
sanne conferences of 1922 and 1923 fol- 
lowed. 

The Allies frankly recognized that the 
situation of 1918 no longer existed and 
that after the stubborn resistance of the 
Turks, culminating in their recapture of 
Smyrna, it was impossible to dictate the 
terms of peace. A treaty was therefore 
negotiated in which the Turks ceded very 
considerable territories and for the first 
time in their history agreed to open the 
Straits not only to merchant ships, but to 
foreign warships, but in which the Allies, 
on the other hand, agreed to renounce 
their historic capitulatory rights in 
Turkey. 

In 1919 and 1920 the question was di- 
rectly presented to the Government of the 
United States as to the nature and extent 
of its participation in the political and 
territorial readjustments of the Near 
Fast. At that time the spokesmen for the 
allied powers at Paris suggested that the 
United States assume a mandate for Con- 
stantinople and Armenia. The former 
proposal was never presented for the con- 
sideration of the Congress, as it was clear 
as early as 1919 that the American people 
would not favor the assumption of a man- 
date over Constantinople, which would 
immediately and directly involve this gov- 
ernment in one of the most vexing polit- 
ical and territorial problems of the 
world—the storm center of historic rival- 
ries and bitter contests. 

When the question of an Armenian 
mandate was formally presented in 1920, 
as a result of the action of the allied rep- 
resentatives meeting at San Remo, the 
Congress declined to sanction it. It thus 
again became apparent that the United 
States Government was not prepared to 
intervene in Near Eastern affairs to the 
extent of assuming any obligations of a 
territorial character. This course was in 
accord with our traditional policy. The 
United States had taken no part in the 
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Turkish settlements which were embodied 
in the treaties of Paris in 1856, of Berlin 
in 1878, or in those which followed the 
Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913. Even 
during the World War we did not declare 
war on Turkey or take the initiative in 
breaking relations with that country, not- 
withstanding the serious provocation, 
from a humanitarian standpoint, of the 
extensive Armenian deportations. Pre- 
sumably it was felt that the policy then 
adopted was better calculated to enable 
the United States to exert its influence 
and to protect its interests, so long as this 
country was not to join the military oper- 
ations on the Near Eastern front. 

If there ever was a time when we could 
have successfully intervened and have 
backed up our intervention by armed 
forces, it was early in 1919, when we had 
a large army abroad and were in a posi- 
tion to prosecute such a policy if deemed 
advisable. But this opportunity passed. 
It should be added that, contrary to an 
impression which is somewhat widespread 
in this country, this government, while it 
has always exerted its influence in a hu- 
manitarian way, has not assumed political 
obligations with respect to the Armenians 
or other Christian minorities in the Near 
East. Treaties concluded by other powers 
undertook, however, to deal with such 
questions. This government took no part 
in the negotiation of the Treaty of Sevres. 

Such, then, was the situation prior to 
the year 1921. In developing our rela- 
tions with the Near East subsequently, it 
was necessary to take into account the es- 
tablished policy of the government and at 
the same time to serve American interests 
and humanitarian ends. It should also 
be remembered that a large part of the 
distress in the Near East has been caused 
by encouraging action which failed of 
adequate support. At various times the 
Armenians and Greeks have been encour- 
aged to take up arms, later to be left to 
their own devices. This government, how- 
ever, would not be justified in promoting 
such a policy on the part of others which 
it was not prepared itself adequately to 
sustain. It has no mandate from the peo- 
ple to intervene by arms and thus to im- 
pose by force a solution of the problems 
of the Near East, and for this very reason 
it could not essay the réle of a dictator in 
order to determine how others should 
solve these problems. 





This, however, did not prevent this 
country from co-operating in a spirit of 
helpfulness and from bringing, as it has 
brought, its moral influence to aid in deal- 
ing with a situation of the utmost diffi- 
culty. This influence was brought to bear 
at the Lausanne Conference, where the 
efforts of the American representatives 
undoutedly contributed in no small de- 
gree to the final agreement upon provi- 
sions regarding the protection of minori- 
ties, the recognition of charitable, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic institutions, the 
appointment of judicial advisers, and the 
maintenance of equality of opportunity. 

As I have said, a state of war had not 
existed between the United States and 
Turkey, and the course of events follow- 
ing the German War had reaffirmed the 
historic policy of refraining from inter- 
vention in political and territorial read- 
justments. Turkey had severed diplo- 
matic relations with us in 1917, however, 
and these had not been resumed. But the 
formal conclusion of peace between the 
Allies and Turkey, entailing as it would 
the resumption of full diplomatic and con- 
sular relations, would leave the United 
States, unless appropriate action were 
taken, in a relatively disadvantageous 
position. Accordingly, negotiations were 
undertaken between American and Turk- 
ish representatives which resulted in the 
treaty of amity and commerce and the ex- 
tradition treaty signed on August 6 last. 

The treaty of amity and commerce fol- 
lowed very closely the Allied treaty with- 
out its territorial, political, and financial 
features. The United States gained the 
same general rights and privileges as the 
Allies, including the freedom of the 
Straits, and, like the Allies, consented to 
the abrogation of the capitulations, that 
is, of the exercise of the exterritorial 
rights in Turkey, which the Turks re- 
garded as in derogation of their sover- 
eignty. 

In making this important decision the 
American representatives were obliged to 
take account of the following considera- 
tions: It was quite apparent that the only 
basis upon which negotiations could be 
conducted was that of most-favored-na- 
tion treatment and reciprocity. Either 
the Turks were to be dealt with on this 
footing or not at all. In these circum- 
stances three courses were open to us: (1) 
To compel the Turks by force to give us 
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better terms than the Allies; (2) not to 
negotiate at all; or (3) to negotiate with 
the Turks on equal terms as with a State 
enjoying an unqualified sovereignty. 

The first course was out of the question. 
However desirable the maintenance of ex- 
territorial rights hitherto enjoyed might 
be, it was obvious that the public opinion 
of this country would not countenance a 
war for the purpose of maintaining them. 
Neither did it appear to be practicable to 
forego negotiations, in an attempt to 
maintain the status quo. After the armis- 
tice of 1918, we sent to Constantinople a 
high commissioner, with a naval detach- 
ment under his command, and in spite of 
his unofficial status in relation to the 
Turkish authorities he has succeeded in 
affording American interests appropriate 
protection. But this anomalous situation 
could not continue indefinitely. When 
the treaty of peace between the Allies and 
Turkey comes into effect, and diplomatic 
and consular officials of the allied powers 
return to Turkey, we should find ourselves 
in an extremely difficult position if action 
meanwhile had not been taken to regu- 
larize our own position, and in the absence 
of a treaty American interests in Turkey 
would be without adequate safeguards. 
In this event the humanitarian interests 
which are closest to the American heart 
would suffer. It was also perfectly clear 
that no period of waiting would avail to 
secure for us exterritorial rights which on 
their part the Allies surrendered. 

In these circumstances, the only prac- 
ticable course was to negotiate a treaty as 
with a fully sovereign State. If such a 
treaty falls short of expectations, espe- 
cially in that it acquiesces in the abroga- 
tion of the capitulations, it should not be 
forgotten that the only way to maintain 
the capitulations was to fight for them. It 
should also be borne in mind (1) that the 
Lausanne Treaty is such a treaty as would 
be negotiated with any other sovereign 
State, (2) that it gives us the same rights 
as other countries will enjoy under the 
new régime, and (3) that by regularizing 
our relations with Turkey, now inter- 
rupted for nearly seven years, it will pro- 
vide safeguards for American educational, 
philanthropic, and commercial interests 
in Turkey. 

Let me emphasize a further point. At 
no stage in the negotiations was the Amer- 
ican position determined by the so-called 
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Chester concession. This had been granted 
before negotiations of our treaty with 
Turkey had been begun. This govern- 
ment took no part in securing it; this 
government made no barter of any of its 
rights for this or any other concession. 
Our position is a simple one. We main- 
tain the policy of the open door, or equal- 
ity of commercial opportunity; we de- 
mand a square deal for our nationals. We 
objected to the alleged concession to the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, owned by 
foreign interests, because it had never 
been validly granted, and in so doing we 
stood for American rights generaily and 
not for any particular interest. Opening 
the door for American nationals, we give 
them impartial and appropriate diplo- 
matic support in the assertion of what 
appear to be their legal rights, but with- 
out otherwise involving this government. 

During the course of our recent nego- 
tiations, the Department of State was in 
frequent consultation with those whose in- 
terests in Turkey it is its privilege and 
duty properly to protect, particularly 
those whose humanitarian enterprises have 
long been established. They have clearly 
indicated their accord with the position 
that the present situation in Turkey 
should be frankly faced, and that the 
Turkish authorities should have an oppor- 
tunity to show that their expressed desire 
for American friendship and help and 
their willingness to protect American in- 
terests are sincere. It is on this basis that 
our policy toward Turkey is being devel- 
oped. Let it be understood that Turkey, 
while insistent upon unqualified sovereign 
rights, does not reject the international 
obligations which are correlative to such 
rights. Let it also be appreciated that 
Turkey is not endeavoring to undermine 
our institutions, to penetrate our labor 
organizations by pernicious propaganda, 
and to foment disorder and conspiracies 
against our domestic peace in the interest 
of a world revolution. 

No one is more competent to speak on 
the subject of the treaty than Dr. James 
L. Barton, secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Permit me to quote from his re- 
cent letter (November 24, 1923) : 


“To say that I have followed with keen 
interest the making of this treaty and its 
fate up to the present time is to express but 
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mildly my own feeling as well as the feel- 
ing of the American board and its friends. 
While the treaty does not contain all that we 
would like, yet I am sure I express the judg- 
ment of the officers of the American board 
and, so far as I know, the missionaries, both 
on the field and here at home, when I say 
that it is our earnest hope that the treaty 
will be ratified by the Senate and that with- 
out acrimonious debate. We are convinced 
that this is the best treaty that could be se- 
eured under the circumstances, but that it 
will furnish a basis for negotiations and for 
securing privileges not covered in the treaty. 

“If the treaty should be rejected, I am con- 
vinced that the continuance of American in- 
stitutions in Turkey, with their large invested 
interests, would be jeopardized. Under the 
treaty, there are grounds for believing that 
they will be permitted to continue. I refer 
to educational, religious, medical, industrial, 
and philanthropic enterprises hitherto car- 
ried on by Americans, representing large 
American investments in Turkey. There are 
indications that the government will look 
with increasing favor upon the continuation 
of these institutions and grant them enlarg- 
ing privileges. This has already taken place 
in Smyrna, Tarsus, and at some other points.” 


Let me add to this the statement of 
the distinguished educator, Dr. Caleb F. 
Gates, president of Robert College of Con- 
stantinople. After referring to the views 
of objectors, he says: 

“Let us ask for a moment why it is that 
we have not made a treaty more in con- 
formity with the wishes of so many of the 
American people. Is it because the American 
representatives were not skillful and allowed 
themselves to be outwitted by the Turks? 
The American representatives acquitted them- 
selves exceedingly well; they gained the re- 
spect of their opponents as well as of the 
representatives of the allied powers. They 
came out of the conference with a reputation 
enhanced by the ability and fairness they 
had shown, and they gained for their country 
fully as much as the representatives of the 
allied powers gained for theirs. The 
Turks were determined to become sovereign 
in their own domain, and they were willing 
and prepared to fight in order to obtain this 
sovereignty, while the Allies were not. Even 
those Americans who now denounce this 
treaty as unsatisfactory were determined 
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that their country should not go to war over 
these questions. It is the only kind 
of a treaty which could have been made 
under the circumstances, when one party 
knew exactly what they wanted and were 
ready to fight to obtain it, and the other 
party was not willing to fight, but still wished 
to retain the former conditions. . As 
to the treaty itself, what does it give to us? 
It gives the good will of the Turks instead of 
their ill will. That is certainly worth some- 
thing to all who live and work in Turkey. 
To them the treaty affords an opportunity to 
work out the problems which their life in 
Turkey presents and to exercise what influ- 
ence they may possess in favor of the right. 
It still leaves an opportunity for missionaries 
and educators to try to make the principles 
of righteousness known and practiced in 
Turkey, and it gives to business men a field 
for their legitimate activities. The 
schools and colleges established by Amer- 
icans are carrying on their work and many 
of those that had been closed are reopening.” 


In order to accord adequate protection 
to American interests in the Near East 
during the period following the World 
War, the Department of State has main- 
tained its representatives throughout this 
area and a naval force has been stationed 
in Near Eastern waters since 1919. Until 
October, 1922, this force consisted of from 
three to nine destroyers, with various 
other craft from time to time. When 
news was received of the Smyrna disaster 
twelve additional destroyers were imme- 
diately dispatched, arriving in Turkish 
waters during October of that year. These 
vessels have been of inestimable service to 
the representatives of the Department of 
State and to all American interests in the 
Near East. Through their radio they 
have furnished communication when no 
other means were available. They have 
transported American missionaries, phil- 
anthropists, relief workers, and business 
men, saving days and weeks of time, when 
no other adequate means of transportation 
were available. They have assisted in the 
evacuation of refugees and they have been 
instrumental in serving manifold human- 
itarian purposes. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend the admirable work that has been 
performed by the officers and men of these 
vessels. 
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Mandated Territories 

Under the recent peace settlement be- 
tween the allied powers and Turkey, the 
Arab portion of the former Turkish Em- 
pire is detached from Turkey. In Syria 
a mandate is being exercised by France 
and in Palestine by Great Britain, while 
in Mesopotamia a native kingdom is being 
developed under British guidance. These 
territorial changes have made it incum- 
bent upon the United States to readjust 
its treaty relations which, with respect to 
these territories, were formerly controlled 
oy our treaty with Turkey. In its corre- 
spondence with the British and French 
governments in relation to these terri- 
tories, this government has made clear its 
position that the changed situation is a 
consequence of the common victory of the 
allied and associated powers over Ger- 
many, and that in view of its relation to 
this victory the United States is entitled 
to insist that no measure could properly 
be taken which would subject the United 
States to discrimination, or deprive its 
nationals within these territories of equal- 
ity of treatment with the nationals of any 
other power. 

The rights of States which are members 
of the League of Nations are set forth in 
the terms of the French mandate for Syria 
and of the British mandate for Palestine, 
respectively. As the United States is not 
a member of the League of Nations, sepa- 
rate agreements are being negotiated with 
Great Britain and France, under which 
the United States is to secure in these ter- 
ritories all rights and privileges enjoyed 
by States which are members of the 
League of Nations. Under these treaties 
American interests would be adequately 
safeguarded. There has been a develop- 
ment in Mesopotamia along slightly dif- 
ferent lines, in view of the establishment 
of an Arab Government with which Great 
Britain has concluded a treaty, and as 
soon as this situation has been further 
clarified this government will not fail to 
take proper steps to regularize its relations 
with the appropriate authorities of Irak 
with a view to the protection in Mesopo- 
tamia, as in Syria and Palestine, of Amer- 
ican interests. 

Persia 


The Persian Government more than a 
year ago sought the aid of American ex- 
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perts in the reorganization of their 
finances. While this government could 


not assume any responsibility in this mat- 
ter, it was glad that the services of com- 
petent American citizens could be secured, 
and a financial mission accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Persia and for the past year has 
been rendering important expert aid, as 
Persian officials, to the Persian ministers 
in reorganizing the financial administra- 
tion of the country. While this is not an 
official mission of this country in any 
sense, it has helped to cement the relations 
between the two countries, making more 
firm the ties of mutual friendship and 
esteem. 
Greece 


The death of the late King Alexander 
of Greece was followed in December, 1920, 
by the return to Athens of Constantine. 
In accordance with the usual practice in 
the case of monarchical countries, the 
Greek representative in Washington ten- 
dered new letters of credence, the accept- 
ance of which would have constituted for- 
mal recognition of the new government. 
In view of the special circumstances which 
attended Constantine’s return to Athens, 
it was deemed important, before according 
recognition, to take into account not only 
the part that Constantine had played in 
the war, but also the policy of the new 
régime with regard to the acts and obliga- 
tions of its predecessor and the attitude of 
the associates of the United States in the 
war. With respect to Constantine’s atti- 
tude toward the engagements of the for- 
mer government, there was for a time an 
uncertainty whether Constantine consid- 
ered the government of King Alexander 
as a de jure government. This was im- 
portant, for if the Government of the 
United States had extended recognition it 
might have put itself in a position of ac- 
quiescing in a possible review of the acts 
of King Alexander’s Government, - which 
had borrowed substantial sums from the 
United States. It will also be recalled 
that none of the principal allied powers 
recognized Constantine subsequent to his 
return. 

So far as the records indicate, these 
considerations controlled the policy of the 
United States Government during the 
period subsequent to Constantine’s return 
and prior to March, 1921. Upon the 
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change of administration the question 
arose whether there was a sufficient reason 
for changing this policy and for taking a 
course of action different from that fol- 
lowed by the allied powers. Other con- 
siderations had intervened making affirm- 
ative action in the matter of recognition 
undesirable. Constantine developed a 
militaristic policy in Asia Minor, in which 
Greece was already engaged, by which he 
desired to justify his hold upon the 
throne. 

Separate action by the United States 
at this time could hardly have been inter- 
preted otherwise than as an expression of 
sympathy and support by this government 
for this policy of Constantine and as an 
indirect participation in the politics of 
the Near East, which it was desired to 
avoid. The wisdom of refusing recogni- 
tion was indicated by the overthrow of 
Constantine when Greek military plans in 
Asia Minor failed, an overthrow which 
was attended by a complete revolution. 
It will be recalled that Constantine fled 
the country, and that his prominent sup- 
porters and cabinet ministers were ar- 
rested and after summary trials were exe- 
cuted. The British Government, which 
previously had maintained a chargé d’af- 
faires in Athens, although not recognizing 
Constantine, withdrew this representative, 
while the representatives of other powers, 
including that of the United States, took 
occasion to interpret to the Greek author- 
ities the unfortunate impression which 
the execution of the Greek ministers had 
caused. 

The régime which succeeded that of 
Constantine was frankly based on military 
power and did not regularize its position 
by holding elections. Meanwhile the ne- 
gotiation of a treaty of peace between the 
allied powers, Greece and Turkey, was 
undertaken at Lausanne, and it seemed 
undesirable, pending the conclusion of 
these negotiations, for the United States 
to take separate action in the matter of 
recognition. 


The situation has now materially 
changed. The Lausanne negotiations have 


been concluded, peace has now been rati- 
fied by Greece and Turkey, and elections 
were held in Greece on December 16, 
1923. These elections, it is hoped, will 
result in the establishment of a govern- 
ment which will enable this government 
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to extend formal recognition. The fact 
that recognition has not been extended 
during the past three years does not indi- 
cate an attitude of unfriendliness toward 
the Greek people. What American agen- 
cies have done in assisting the refugees in 
Greece is clear evidence to the contrary, 
and this humanitarian work could not 
have been carried out more effectively 
even if formal relations had been resumed, 
thanks to the initiative of American agen- 
cies and the helpful co-operation of the 
Greek authorities. 


Egypt 


I should not omit the mention of the 
recognition of Egypt, where we have had 
a minister for a considerable time, and 
whose minister in turn we are now receiv- 
ing. We have a deep interest in the most 
cordial relations with Egypt, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has been anxious to take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered in this coun- 
try for perfecting the technical education 
of Egyptian students, particularly along 
lines of trade and engineering. A group 
of students came to the United States a 
year ago and other similar student mis- 
sions are now on their way. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I may say that the new 
spirit of the Near East must be met sym- 
pathetically, not by arms, not by attempts 
at dictatorship or by meddlesome inter- 
ventions, but by candor, directness, and 
just appreciation of nationalistic aims and 
by a firm but friendly insistence upon the 
discharge of those international obliga- 
tions the recognition of which affords the 
only satisfactory basis for the intercourse 
of nations. In this way the Orient and 
the Occident may find ground for co-op- 
eration and for the maintenance of peace 
sustained by the reciprocal advantages of 
cultural relations. 





From EpmMunpD BurkKE 


“Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have 
in general no very exalted opinion of the 
virtue of paper government, nor of any 
politics in which the plan is to be wholly 
separated from the execution.” 





THE WILL TO END WAR 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


EN have always felt the paradox of 
civilization, especially of Christian 
civilization, to be its wars; the amazing 
incongruity of human history to be its re- 
curring outbursts of collective homicide. 

Before the great war a few of us were 
calling attention to the distressing cost of 
it all in the terms of wealth; to the far 
more unhappy cost in terms of misery and 
perverted judgments. 

We were not without hope. We saw 
even in those threatening days the slow 
development of a more rational interpreta- 
tion of international behavior, the grad- 
ually increasing substitution of judicial 
and other peaceful methods of settling 
disputes between States. We argued 
that the ways of justice make for an in- 
evitable improvement in an otherwise in- 
tolerable world situation; that, indeed, 
they mean the ultimate doom of inter- 
national wars. We aimed to make our 
arguments against war more than mere 
emotional, personal, and subjective ravings 
of “well-meaning pacifists.” We thought 
them more than simply transcendental ful- 
minations of theorists and dogmatists. 
We believed them more valuable than vain 
ex-cathedra utterances wholly lacking in 
proof. We assumed our arguments to be 
capable of scientific demonstration. We 
had long known that it is difficult to dog- 
matize upon the causes of war, and, simi- 
larly, upon the prospects of ending war. 
We were always ready to grant that the 
world presents no problem more intricate 
than the problem of substituting reason 
for force in the settlement of international 
disputes. Hence with fear and faith, we 
sought out arguments founded, we _ be- 
lieved, in logic and honest research. We 
saw that there have been successful group 
controls of individual crimes of violence; 
so it should be possible to develop methods 
for the limitation of international violence. 
The individual highwayman leads a pre- 
carious and a hunted career. The same 
should be true of the nation highwayman. 
Objective inquiry shows that the fighting 
instinct among men has been curbed and 
altered by law. The same kind of inquiry 
tells us that the war instinct of nations 
must accept the same fate; for otherwise, 


with our growing scientific means of de- 
struction, the nations cannot long endure. 
We saw all these things clearly before the 
war. 

Yet, as we feared, a war came—a devas- 
tating war. But the supreme lesson of 
all that now is that we were right before 
the war; and that now, if civilization is to 
survive, the nations must again go collec- 
tively about the job of ending, if possible, 
once for all, this paradox, this amazing 
scourge, this incongruous orgy, this need- 
less horror of war. The war has been a 
sufficing demonstration of the truth we 
aimed then and still aim to teach. Hence 
this will to end war is, partly because of 
the war, more apparent and outspoken 
among men everywhere. That is a gain. 
There ts balm in Gilead ; there is a physi- 
cian there. 


THE BENUMBING COSTS OF IT 
In Money 


Reasons for this will to end war are 
apparent and easy to state. For example, 
the money cost of it all has been brought 
home to us anew, and the will to stop it 
strengthened. 

And that cost is bewildering as it is 
impressive. The national debts of the 
world increased during the seven years fol- 
lowing 1913 from $43,200,931,000 to 
$265,305,022,000. They are still mount- 
ing. The per capita debt of the United 
States increased during the same period 
from $11 to $225; of Great Britain, from 
$78 to $850; of France, from $160 to 
$1,150. The building of the Panama 
Canal cost us approximately $400,000,000. 
sy 1918 the direct money cost of the war 
had risen to $10,000,000 an hour—a 
Panama Canal every one and two-thirds 
days. The total direct expense during the 
period of the war was equivalent to 465 
Panama canals. If to the direct costs we 
add the no less tangible indirect money 
costs, we have the amazing equivalent of 
at least 930 Panama canals. 

And the indirect costs are no less 
distressing. The 13,000,000 dead boys 
mean at least 13,000,000 others prema- 
turely dead because of lowered vitality. 
But just those 13,000,000 dead boys, 
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representing a number considerably more 
than twice the total deaths due to all the 
wars of the nineteenth century, including 
the twenty-five years of the Napoleonic 
struggles, mean 13,000,000 less among our 
best producers. Prof. Ernest L. Bogart 
finds, and he has been confirmed by such 
statisticians as O. P. Austin, the direct 
and indirect money costs of the great 
World War to have been $337,946,179,657. 
That was in 1918. The costs are still ac- 
cumulating, let us repeat. As Professor 
Bogart adds: 

“The figures presented in this summary 
are both incomprehensible and appalling; 
yet even these do not take into account the 
effect of the war on life, human vitality, eco- 
nomic well being, ethics, morality, or other 
phases of human relationships and activities 
which have been disorganized and injured.” 


Since a billion is such an incomprehensi- 
ble number, the staggering financial situa- 
tion of the world may be more nearly 
realized if the case be put thus: One year 
after the war the total debts of the nations 
were $265,000,000,000, which means $221,- 
000,000,000 more than in 1913. The an- 
nual interest on those debts was over 
$9,000,000,000—five times greater than 
before the war. Now, according to the 
latest figures, the number of men, women, 
and children in all the world is only 1,692,- 
604,366. There were slightly over one bil- 
lion minutes from the beginning of our 
Christian era to the opening of the war, 
in 1914. Thus we can sense in a way the 
magnitude of the debts. And yet these in- 
conceivable debts do not include the money 
value of crippled soldiers, or of invalided 
and devitalized armies and civilian popu- 
lations. ‘The property loss in France, 
$13,000,000,000, is not included. The fig- 
ures do not tell us of the destruction of 
productive machinery, the reduced pro- 
duction, the lower birth-rate, and the 
accelerated race deterioration around the 
world. Figures cannot tell us of the 
broken hearts. 

It is said that the fear of costs does not 
deter nations from going to war. I believe 
it does. Whether it does or not, it ought. 
When we think of what it all means in the 
way of a continuing expense through the 
century that lies before, and try to com- 
pute it in terms of the unimaginable bil- 
lions, we have to accept the fact that all 
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of our efforts to apply our theories of 
social organization are to be tragically re- 
tarded. The better homes, the more gen- 
eral education of our people, the better 
health and the reduction of the death-rate, 
the new machinery, the new artisans, the 
new roads and river channels, the forest 
conservation, the development of water- 
power, of agriculture, of irrigation, of the 
arts and sciences, all must feel, and that 
for generations to come, the handicap of 
our enormous expenditures because of war. 

A member of our war Cabinet, when 
asked what he would do if he had the war 
money at his disposal to expend upon con- 
structive work, replied that he would take 
the carnotite ores of the West, reduce them 
to radium, and eliminate one-half the 
cancer. He would go scientifically into 
the business of finding out what is in our 
mountains. He would search out the de- 
posits of potash in kelp and valley. He 
would eliminate the fly and mosquito, and 
build up a better national health. He 
added : 

“So is it not plain that if the world would 
spend upon man-making rather than upon 
man-killing, wonderful things might be ac- 
complished ? The curse of war and 
preparation for war is not that men die, but 
that they do not live to do their share to- 
wards the solution of the problems of social 
and commercial life. Such a people 
as ours, encouraged by a century of peace, 
would develop a civilization that not only 
materially, but artistically would surpass 
anything which the world has ever seen.” 


Common sense leads us all to wish that 
the expense of collective killing might 
cease. As Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
English First Lord of the Admiralty be- 
fore the war, speaking at that time on the 
expenses of the killing system, remarked 
in substance, “What a wasteful, purpose- 
less, futile folly it all is; what a stupid, 
unnatural chapter in the history of human 
endeavor.” 


In Ways More Serious Than Money 


And yet the least of the influences lead- 
ing to our will to end war is that the busi- 
ness costs money. Belgium did not stop 
to count the cost when she was overrun 
by Germany; neither did France. Eng- 
land’s decision to enter, with her stand- 
ing army of only 100,000, upon a conti- 
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nental land war seemed well-nigh suicidal. 
When once it was clear to the United 
States that the only way to end the war 
was to defeat the Central Powers of Eu- 
rope, we joined in the job, regardless of 
cost. It was so with all the belligerents. 

But war means costs of a more serious 
nature—costs in erroneous thinking and 
twisted judgments. 

For example, there are honest and in- 
telligent men who believe that war is a 
divine institution and as such it is bene- 
ficial and desirable. This is the argument 
of the Von Moltkes, Bernhardis, Maudes. 
Mr. Hudson Maxim argues in his De- 
fenceless America that war is desirable 
because it secures the “survival of the fit.” 
It is pointed out that war is a wholesome 
moral influence, increasing, and often 
creating the virtues of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice. They say that war gives rise 
to efficiency, courage, and discipline; that 
war has made powerful States possible, 
and the powerful States have given to us 
the arts, literatures, religions. They tell 
us that war gives play to physical virility 
and advances the meritorious traits of 
keenness and alertness; that it decides 
differences, promotes progress, and pre- 
vents overpopulation—an important eco- 
nomic fact for human society. They go on 
to argue that war is the natural expression 
of human nature, that man is a fighter, 
and by the means of war he reaches to the 
supreme height of self-sacrifice, and there- 
fore of his moral possibilities. As long 
as human nature remains as it is, differ- 
ences are inevitable; hence the fighting 
instinct, the love of adventure, the human 
impulse following in the steps of honor 
and justice, will mean war for the human 
race throughout time. Thus wars always 
have been and always will be. The history 
of the world has been practically a con- 
tinuous history of human warfare. One 
authority finds that throughout nearly 
3,500 years there have been 227 years of 
peace—thirteen years of war to one of 
peace. Because of such facts war is in- 
evitable. So run the arguments for war. 

But, of course, these are but half-truths. 
If men really believed that war is a divine 
and helpful institution, they would sys- 
tematically urge and promote it. The uni- 
versal aim would be to bring about war 
for the purpose of furthering the divinity 
of te institution, quite as now we aim 
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to spiritualize the church. By the same 
course of reasoning we should burn houses 
to benefit firemen, spread disease germs to 
improve our doctors, rob banks systemati- 
cally, and shoot up our neighbors gener- 
ously unto the efficiency of our police and 
the good of our souls. 

Again, the history of all animals, in- 
cluding the human animal, is not a history 
of fixed instincts, but a history of the 
modifications of their instincts. ‘The 
social progress which we have made is due 
to the modification of our human instincts. 
We not only modify our instincts, but we 
direct them to new objects and subordinate 
them to other and higher instincts. If 
there seem to be an inevitable conflict 
among men, there is also an abiding in- 
stinct of mutual aid. Man is no longer a 
fighting animal. Men who fight are shut 
up. The great martial nations of the 
world have had a hard time. Most of them 
have passed away. National pride, like 
individual pride, ends in a paradox, and 
ever tends to defeat itself. Might cannot 
be made synonymous with right. Most of 
us thought we were waging this war to 
overcome a nation that had not outgrown 
the fighting instinct. 

But perhaps no one fact shows the fal- 
lacy of the pro-war phrase-mongering as 
does the simple fact that wars are them- 
selves waged avowedly for the purpose of 
ending war and of establishing peace. 
When the war is on, all the generals and 
statesmen tell us that. But, whatever the 
views of the military leaders, certainly 
the fathers and mothers give up their sons 
with pride and tears that by the only prac- 
tical means they are able to see the war 
may be ended. At such times war is seen 
to be an unmitigated evil, to be ended at 
whatever cost of blood and treasure. 

Furthermore, it is only in a most 
limited sense that preparation for war is 
an “insurance against war,” a “premium 
for the maintenance of peace.” To say 
that it is such an “insurance” is a fallacy. 
Insurance is a contract by the terms of 
which a first party agrees to pay to a sec- 
ond party a certain specified small amount, 
called a premium, for which the second 
party agrees to pay the first party a much 
larger sum in case of a contingency nomi- 
nated in the agreement. Prior to this 
war we were spending annually upon our 
army and navy practically $300,000,000. 
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If that were a premium as an insurance 
against war, either one of two things would 
have happened: we would not have had a 
war, or, if we had a war, we would have 
received from some outside party a large 
sum of money as reimbursement for our 
losses. The facts are we paid the $300,- 
000,000 annually, and that we had our 
war, for which we have paid many billions, 
with many more to follow. In other 
words, we have paid the premium and the 
loss besides. That is all there is to the 
insurance argument. The fact that all of 
the leading nations had powerful navies in 
July, 1914, did not prevent them from 
going to war. In our present state of 
international anarchy, preparation for 
war may be necessary. I believe that a 
rational amount of it is. But such prepa- 
ration is not insurance. At best, it is a 
fire department. Great armaments do not 
insure peace; they tend to destroy peace. 
They do not exist to preserve peace; they 
are kept up for one purpose, and one pur- 
pose only; namely, to win in war. Arma- 
ments are for victory and, if thought de- 
sirable, conquest. 

Thus the perversion of judgments rep- 
resents a more serious cost than the mat- 
ter of dollars and cents. The supporters 
of the war system do not distinguish 
clearly between physical and moral hero- 
ism. They seem to forget that war takes 
men out of productive activities, thus re- 
ducing the veritable necessities of life. 
They do not reckon the loss to industry, 
the destruction of property, the crippling 
of beneficence, the scourge of disease, the 
ruin in terms of life, the injustices, the 
blood-red madness, the despotism and 
night following the fights of armies, and 
the general hell of war. They ignore the 
fact that true freedom is found only in 
him who ruleth his own spirit. Wars may 
be won and justice defeated. Might of 
itself cannot make right. War is the su- 
preme indictment of human civilization. 

As long as men are ignorant, as long 
as evils prevail, as long as the forces of 
nature are unsubdued, men may find 
ample opportunity to exercise their honor, 
heroism, sense of duty, love of glory, by 
attacking the inanimate foes—the floods, 
the fires, the famines, the diseases—a be- 
havior calling for all the virtues of the 
soldier in war—indeed, a spiritual war- 
fare where affections and sympathies will 
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bring about those generosities and methods 
of justice which alone can create the 
“great society” that is to be. 

Following the dire discussions of his 
Stygian council, Milton was led to say: 


“QO shame to men! devil with devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree, 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace; and God proclaiming 
peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy; 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 
Man had not hellish foes anow besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait.” 


War is a monstrous perversion of the 
judgments and perspectives of men. The 
magnificence of war, called “moonshine” 
by General Sherman, is less picturesque 
than ever. World armies and navies rest 
on fear rather than on reason; on hate— 
and that of no one in particular. The 
huge armaments of the earth are a cruel 
slander against reason, a tribute to an 
utter lack of sincerity within and of any 
faith in the sincerity of others without. 
As said by Emerson, war is “an epidemic 
insanity.” Noah Worcester said in his 
“Solemn Review”: “War is, in fact, a 
heathenish and savage custom, most malig- 
nant, most desolating, and most horrible, 
and the greatest delusion, the greatest 
curse, that ever afflicted a guilty world.” 
Thomas Jefferson called war “the great- 
est of human evils.” Franklin’s words, 
July 27, 1783, to Sir Joseph Banks, were: 
“There never was a good war or a bad 
peace.” Washington wrote of war in 
1785: “My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind banished from the earth.” 
tladstone called war the “original sin of 
nations.” John Fiske characterized war 
as an “intolerable nuisance.” It has been 
condemned as detestable by Wellington 
inadequate by Napoleon, self-defeating b 
Sheridan, and unreasonable by Grani 
This ghastly institution, inherited out o: 
savagery, must go the way of the other 
human perversions—human sacrifice, can- 
nibalism, duelling, witchcraft, thumbikin. 
lynching, slavery, the rack—for war is all 
of these and worse. What is wrong, as 


God lives, shall be overcome. Hence per- 
sists the will to end war. 
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A STILL DEEPER REASON FOR THE 
WILL TO END WAR 


The Great Fact of Life 


There is, however, a reason for the will 
to end war deeper than the cost of it all, 
be the cost in terms of money or of wrong- 
headedness. It is found in the fact that 
war runs counter to the basic principle of 
all life; namely, that life exists primarily 
that there may be more life. Every proto- 
plasmic cell, every flower of the field, every 
child sent to school, every social worker, 
every courtship and marriage, every law, 
institution, invention, every worthy ideal, 
are all expressions of this great fact of 
life struggling to produce more life. War. 
in practically all of its phases, is the anti- 
thesis of this principle. 

The rise of the conception of this truth 
can be traced only imperfectly. Our 
earliest ancestors seem to have appre- 
hended it but dimly. Unable to use tools 
or fire, slowly developing the notion and 
habits of family life, frequently fighting 
literally tooth and nail, we think of them 
in the human scale as savages merely. 
Thus they began—‘“savages.” ‘Then, down 
the ages, cunning gradually crept into the 
ends of their fingers, rude tools extended 
the length of their arms, wild weapons ex- 
panded their powers of conquest, families 
united in clans—still fighting, to be sure, 
but no longer “savages,” we say, but “bar- 
barians.” Later the clans multiplied into 
cities and states. The efficiency of their 
weapons increased. The spirit of competi- 
tion grew stronger. Still living under the 
rule that might is right, they waged con- 
tinuous and increasing wars against each 
other, unpeopling the world by feud and 
sword. As we have seen, it has been one 
year of peace for thirteen years of war. 
That we call “civilization.” 

But the process does not end there. The 
great principle of life has led some men 
out of savagery, out of barbarism, out of 
mere civilization, for a new hope is beckon- 
ing unto them, a larger revelation. These 
few have discovered all of us to be “mem- 
bers one of another.” They have beheld 


us related consciously, still more uncon- 
sciously related with each other around the 
globe. They have seen the vision of a uni- 
versal solidarity. Under this prime prin- 
ciple of life, the doctrine of strife has 
tended to give way—gradually, very gradu- 
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ally, but surely—to a creative belief in the 
social principle of mutuality, in a limit- 
less human interrelation, in a world-wide 
co-operation. Thus men have the will to 
end war. 

And now, once again, therefore, men are 
listening more readily and sympathetically 
to schemes for international co-operation. 
Because of the war they believe more than 
ever that we needs must base our institu- 
tions upon this great fact of life—that, 
on the whole and in the long run, life 
exists that there may be more life. Such, 
they hold, is the supreme teaching of the 
religions—indeed, of plain reason. 

Thus survives faith in_ the still 
more hopeful march toward the world’s 
“Gleam,” toward a new humanism indeed 
—international, world-wide, founded in 
law and justice—for life means that there 
must be more life. In the main, wars are 
inconsistent with this most fundamental 
of all laws. Hence wars are forordained, 
very gradually, but inevitably, to cease. 
This is what Ralph Waldo Emerson meant 
when, in 1838, he said, in his address be- 
fore the American Peace Society, “All 
history is the decline of war, though the 
slow decline.” 


THE WILL TO END WAR AN 
HISTORICAL FACT 


The will to end war prevailing through 
the centuries means more than a fear of 
the costs, more than a pious wish. It is 
an historical fact influencing the course 
of events. Out of it have arisen institu- 
tions and a worthy literature, both to be 
reckoned with. 


Beginnings of the Modern Peace Movement 


The modern peace movement had its 
beginning about the year 1815, a year 
which marked the dawn of an interesting 
period in the growth of the will to end 
war—indeed, in the development of a va- 
riety of social organizations and recon- 
structions. For example, at that time 
forces were converging toward a more 
militant democracy, soon to express itself 
in a marked extension of public education, 
of agitation for woman suffrage, of tem- 
perance, and of various labor and political 
reforms. It was at the beginning of the 
transcendental movement of Kant, Schel- 
ling, Emerson. It was the year of the 
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useless battle of New Orleans and of the 
waste of Waterloo; of the beginning of the 
Holy Alliance, and hence of the Monroe 
Doctrine. In that year Belgium was 
taken from France, to be neutralized in 
1831. In that year the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg was added to Holland and 
headed toward her neutralization in 1867. 
It was the year in which the Treaty of 
Ghent was ratified, the instrument which 
we may well believe ended forever inter- 
national wars between English-speaking 
peoples. It was the year that marked the 
Congress of Vienna, with its league of 
nations that established the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, united Norway and 
Sweden, neutralized Switzerland, reorgan- 
ized Germany, maintained a sort of peace 
in Europe for over a generation, and di- 
rected its statesmanship for a century, 
yet a league that lamentably failed. It 
was the year in which Benjamin Lundy 
began the first anti-slavery societies, the 
beginning of the end in America of the 
institution of slavery. Humphrey Davy 
invented his safety lamp during that year. 
But more important than any of these, it 
was the year that found the world sick 
and tired of “seven,” “thirty,” and “one 
hundred years” wars, of Napoleonic 
slaughters, and of the miseries following 
the French Revolution, the American 
Revolution, the War of 1812. Battles had 
for the time quite consumed in their blast- 
ing flames the war passions of men. The 
blood lust of nations had been surfeited by 
1815. The will to end war had been 
aroused. 


Beginning of Peace Societies 


As a result, and for the first time in the 
history of the world, peace societies began. 
In that year, 1815, three peace societies, 
no one knowing of the plans of the others, 
sprang into being. The first was founded 
August 16, at the home of Mr. David Low 
Dodge, in New York City; another in 
Ohio, December 2; another, upon the 
initiative of Noah Worcester, December 
26, at the home of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Boston. The following year peace 
societies began in Europe. The oldest 
existing peace society, “The Peace So- 
ciety,” London, was formed June 14, 
1816, 

The peace societies had an influence. 
During the nineteenth century the will to 





end war increased markedly. While, be- 
cause of his part in inserting arbitration 
clauses in the treaty between this country 
and Great Britain, in 1794, John Jay was 
burned in effigy in the streets of Boston, 
yet since that time there have been over 
six hundred international arbitrations be- 
tween various countries of the world. The 
most rapid increase in the number of these 
treaties occured within the last generation. 
The importance of these treaties is illus- 
trated by the fact that the violation of one 
of them turned a continental war into a 
world war. This peace sentiment grew in 
no small measure out of the work of the 
peace societies. 

The countless reams of pamphlets pub- 
lished by these societies played their part 
toward expressing this will to end war. 
The first tract professedly and exclusively 
published for the promotion of peace was 
published by Mr. David Low Dodge, mer- 
chant of New York City and “father of 
the peace movement,” in the year 1809. 
This first pamphlet by Mr. Dodge, called 
“The Mediator’s Kingdom Not of This 
World,” and a second by the same author, 
entitled “War Inconsistent with the Re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ,” published in 1812, 
both met with pronounced opposition from 
clergy and laity. Today tons of such 
literature are being constantly spread be- 
fore the world. 

Noah Worcester had great difficulty in 
finding a publisher for his essay, “A 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War.” 
It was published on Christmas Day, 1814, 
but only on condition that it be issued 
“anonymously.” Yet this tract was and 
is spread broadcast, appearing in trans- 
lated form in many languages. Its in- 
fluence has been profound. Largely be- 
cause of it, peace societies spread rapidly. 
It converted William Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society. 

In spite of the war, peace pamphlets of 
today are sought far and near. Further- 
more, and again in spite of the war, no 
one has today to apologize for writing in 
defense of international peace. Indeed, 
that is what most writers are writing about 
and all political parties pleading for. The 
war, we were told, was “a war to end war.” 

Following the organization of the so- 
cieties in New York, Ohio, and Massachu- 
setts, we are able to record the organiza- 
tion of a peace society in Portland, Maine, 
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January 31, 1817; in Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 20, 1817; in Vermont, 
1819; in North Carolina, 1819; in Penn- 
sylvania, December, 1822; Windham 
County, Connecticut, 1826; Hartford 
County, Connecticut, 1828. By 1828 there 
were peace societies in New Hampshire 
and Georgia. Indeed, it was estimated at 
that time that there were over fifty peace 
societies in the United States alone. As 
an indication of the interest in the move- 
ment, it is known that by 1833 there was 
a county peace society in every county in 
the State of Connecticut. By that year 
they existed also in France, Ireland, Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia, and Canada. 


American Peace Society 


At a meeting of the Maine Peace So- 
ciety at Minot, Maine, February 10, 1826, 
a motion was carried to form a national 
peace society. Minot was the home of 
William Ladd. The first constitution for 
a national peace society was drawn by this 
illustrious “Apostle of Peace,” at the time 
the corresponding secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society. The constitution 
was provisionally adopted, with altera- 
tions, February 18, 1828; but the society 
was finally and officially organized, 
through the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 
8, 1828, and with the aid of David Low 
Dodge, in New York City. As Mr. Dodge 
wrote in the minutes of the New York 
Peace Society: “The New York Peace So- 
ciety resolved to be merged in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, which, in fact, 
was a dissolution of the old New York 
Peace Society, formed 16 August, 1815, 
and the American, May, 1828, was sub- 
stituted in its place.” 

Today this society, with headquarters at 
Washington, is an incorporated organiza- 
tion. It has initiated the American peace 
congresses ; it attempts to co-operate with 
the government, and to influence legisla- 
tion in behalf of arbitrations and inter- 
national good will. It maintains a lecture 
bureau, a library of peace information, 
and distributes tons of literature to 
writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and 
libraries. It co-operates in every possible 
way with other effective organizations in 
this country and abroad. 

Its program, outlined so convincingly 
by Mr. Ladd in 1840, is the basis of The 
Hague conferences, of the conception of 
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a world governed by self-imposed laws. It 
is a program based upon American politi- 
cal experience, and calling, therefore, for 
a Congress and High Court of Nations to 
the end that international relations may 
be conducted in the interests of that con- 
crete justice which flows only from law 
mutually made and proclaimed. The 
American Peace Society believes that by 
compromise, intelligence, and good will 
the nations will wish increasingly to de- 
velop for their interests and protection a 
more perfect union of themselves, a union 
built upon laws and not men, a society of 
all the nations resting upon the free con- 
sent of the governed. It believes that es- 
tablished States, large and small, will wish 
to remain free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent; that they will always retain certain 
rights, such as the right to exist, to con- 
serve their independence and well being, 
to preserve their territory and jurisdiction 
over it, to be treated as equals before the 
law, to expect every respect and protection 
from their sister States in the mainte- 
nance of these rights. It believes also 
that States can and should be led to 
observe certain duties, such as the duty to 
commit no unjust act against an innocent 
State, to interfere with the rights of no 
other State; in short, to cherish and up- 
hold the laws which they themselves have 
passed and accepted. 

In 1916 the American Peace Society ap- 
proved the Declaration of Rights and Du- 
ties of Nations, adopted by the American 
Institute of International Law at its first 
session, in the city of Washington, Janu- 
ary 6, 1916; and in 1917 the recommen- 
dations of Havana, also adopted by the 
American Institute of International Law, 
in the city of Havana, Cuba, January 23, 
191%. In May, 1921, the Society adopted 
a series of fourteen proposals which it has 
printed from time to time under the cap- 
tion Suggestions for a Governed World. 
In May, 1923, the Society adopted the 
following self-explanatory resolutions: 


“WHEREAS war as a method of settling 
international disputes has been again re- 
vealed to us not only in its uncivilized ruth- 
lessness, but in all its inadequacy and 
futility ; 

“WHEREAS the World War has left the 
nations for the most part estranged, each 
striving in unco-ordinated ways to improve 
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the international economic and political dis- 
tress ; 

“Whereas it is the ideal of all civilized 
States that ‘Justice is the great end of man 
on earth’ ”; 

“Wuereas the supreme indictment of the 
war system lies in the fact that wars may 
be won and justice defeated ; 

“WHEREAS, as between man and man, so be- 
tween State and State, there can be no abid- 
ing or desirable peace except a peace of 
justice: 

“Resolved, That we urge upon press, pulpit, 
and platform, upon Congress, the President 
of the United States, and all well disposed 
people everywhere, that they make every pos- 
sible effort: 

“(1) To bring about at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment a conference of all the nations 
for the restatement, amendment, reconcilia- 
tion, and declaration of international law. 

“(2) To extend to those international dis- 
putes not capable of solution through the 
ordinary channels of diplomacy the applica- 
tion of the long-established processes of good 
offices, mediation, commissions of inquiry, 
councils of conciliation, and arbitration. 

“(3) To promote an independent Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, to which all civilized 
States shall of right have direct access, to 
the end that justiciable disputes may be 
settled in accordance with the principles of 
law and equity.” 


As far as the American Peace Society 
adheres to a program, the program is that. 
It measures its work by those standards. 
Upon them it bases its hope for that gov- 
erned world where wars shall be lessened 
and laws enthroned. 

Up to the rumblings of the World War, 
the peace movement of America was al- 
most exclusively the American Peace So- 
ciety and its work. And that work was a 
worthy and notable work. The story of 
it would itself fill many volumes. As I 
have said elsewhere, William Ladd was 
pleading, in 1828, for a Congress of Na- 
tions. It was the American Peace Society 
that stood for a “Congress of Nations for 
the amicable adjustment of international 
disputes” in its Fourth Annual Report of 
1832. In February, 1835, a peace peti- 
tion, “signed by several thousand per- 
sons,” was presented to the legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts, with the result 
that that body adopted the following reso- 
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lution, first peace resolution to be adopted 
by a legislature: 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
legislature, some mode should be established 
for the amicable and final adjustment of all 
international disputes instead of to resort 
to war. 

“Resolved, That the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth be requested to communicate a 
copy of the above report and of the resolu- 
tions annexed to the Executive of each of 
the States, to be laid before the legislature 
thereof, inviting a co-operation for the ad- 
vancement of the object in view.” 


Again, through the influence of the 
American Peace Society, a joint commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of Massachusetts 
adopted unanimously, in 1837, in the Sen- 
ate, and practically unanimously in the 
Lower House, other resolutions condemn- 
ing war as a means of adjusting interna- 
tional disputes, approving a “Congress or 
Court of Nations,” and recommending to 
the Executive of the United States nego- 
tiations, “with a view to effect so impor- 
tant an arrangement.” The following 
year the Massachusetts legislature passed 
four other resolutions, the third of which 
reads : 

“Resolved, That the institution of a Con- 
gress of Nations for the purpose of framing 
a code of international law and establishing 
a High Court of Abitration for the settlement 
of controversies between nations is a scheme 
worthy of the careful attention and consider- 
ation of all enlightened governments.” 


The fourth resolution was as follows: 


“Resolved, That his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of this Commonwealth be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolves, with the 
accompanying report, to the President of the 
United States and to the Executive of each 
of the States, to be communicated to their 
respective legislatures, inviting their co-oper- 
ation in the proposed object.” 


The Society submitted petitions to the 
United States Congress in 1837, 1838, 
1839, 1840, 1841, and 1849. Just prior to 
1840 the agitation for a Congress of Na- 
tions for the purpose of establishing an 
international tribunal was, because of the 
work of the American Peace Society, pop- 
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ular and widespread. In 1849, for exam- 
ple, Richard Cobden submitted to the 
House of Commons on the 12th of June a 
proposal that England enter into commu- 
nication with foreign powers for the pur- 
pose of referring matters in dispute to the 
decision of arbitrators. Meeting with the 
opposition of the Palmerston Cabinet, the 
proposition was rejected by a vote of 176 
to 79. In 1851 the American Peace So- 
ciety presented, through Robert C. Win- 
throp, a petition to the United States Sen- 
ate, with the result that Mr. Foote, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
telations, affirmed that arbitration as a 
system was “perfectly reasonable,” and 
with the further result that the committee 
unanimously reported : 


“That it would be proper and desirable 
for the Government of these United States, 
whenever practicable, to secure, in its treaties 
with other nations, a provision for referring 
to the decision of umpires all misunderstand- 
ings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
by amicable negotiation, in the first instance, 
before a resort to hostilities shall be had.” 


In February, 1853, largely through the 
efforts of the American Peace Society, par- 
ticularly because of the work of its Presi- 
dent, the Hon. William Jay, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate adopted the following reso- 
lution : 


“Resolved, That the Senate advise the 
President to secure, whenever it may be prac- 
ticable, a stipulation in all treaties hereafter 
entered into with other nations, providing for 
the adjustment of any misunderstanding or 
controversy which may arise between the 
contracting parties by referring the same to 
the decision of disinterested and impartial 
arbitrators to be mutually chosen.” 


The principle of arbitration was re- 
established between this country and Great 
Britain in a treaty relative to fishing 
grounds, under date of June 5, 1854. 
Among other things, the treaty provided 
that: 


“The Commissioners shall name some 
third person to act as an arbitrator or um- 
pire in any case or cases on which they may 
themselves differ in opinion. 

“The high contracting parties hereby 
solemnly engage to consider the decisions of 
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the Commissioners conjointly, or of the arbi- 
trator or umpire, as the case may be, as ab- 
solutely final and conclusive in each case de- 
cided upon by them or him respectively.” 


The American Peace Society continued 
to plead with Congress and State legisla- 
tures for a Congress and High Court of 
Nations and for stipulated arbitration up 
to the opening of the Civil War. In 1866 
it sent a deputation to Congress with a 
petition in behalf of stipulated arbitration 
and a Congress and High Court of Na- 
tions. In 1872 the Society presented a 
new memorial to Congress in behalf of a 
permanent system of arbitration and a 
High Court of Nations, a petition which 
was signed by some twelve thousand citi- 
zens. ‘The result was that, with the aid of 
Mrs. Charles Sumner, there was reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate a series of 
resolutions advocating a permanent sys- 
tem of arbitration. 

The next year Mr. Henry Richard se- 
cured a parliamentary declaration from 
the House of Commons, under date of 
July 8, as follows: 

“That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will be graci- 
ously pleased to instruct her principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter 
into communication with foreign powers, with 
a view to the further improvement of inter- 
national law and the establishment of a 
general] and permanent system of interna- 
tional arbitration.” 


In 1874, because of the influence of the 
American Peace Society, petitions from 
different parts of the country were again 
sent to Congress, with the result that on 
the 17th day of June of that year the 
House of Representatives unanimously 
adopted resolutions in favor of arbitra- 
tion, and the Senate approved them also, 
with unanimity, on the 25th of that 
month. 

The Society sent repeated petitions 
through the eighties to the Congress, call- 
ing attention to the desirability of a con- 
ference of the States of this hemisphere in 
the interest of peace and better trade rela- 
tions. Following its memorials, ten bills 


were presented in Congress for such a con- 
gress of all the Americas, until finally the 
Pan-American Congress, duly authorized 
by Congress, met in the autumn of 1889. 
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In 1888, 235 members of the British Par- 
jiament forwarded a communication to 
the President and Congress of the United 
States, urging the conclusion of a treaty 
of arbitration between this country and 
Great Britain. Petitions and memorials 
from multitudes of individuals and asso- 
ciations across the country, and mass meet- 
ings, particularly in New York, supported 
the British proposal. As a result of this 
movement, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate reported a joint reso- 
lution embodying the principle of arbitra- 
tion in the case of differences or disputes 
arising between this government and other 
nations. January 11, 1897, a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed, but 
failed of ratification in the Senate. 

Perhaps the most important illustration 
from those days of the prevailing interest 
in arbitration was the publication by the 
Government of the United States, in 1898, 
of John Bassett Moore’s six volumes deal- 
ing exhaustively with the history and di- 
gest of the international arbitrations to 
which the United States had been a party. 

Rules governing the procedure of inter- 
national tribunals of arbitration were dis- 
cussed by the Institute of International 
Law, at Geneva, in 1874, and again at The 
Hague, in 1875. Another set, submitted 
by a committee of lawyers at the Univer- 
sal Peace Congress, Chicago, 1893, re- 
vealed something of the attention serious- 
minded men were giving to the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. John 
Hay, Secretary of State, in his instruc- 
tions to the American delegates to The 
Hague Conference of 1899, submitted an 
“annex,” setting forth a plan for an inter- 
national tribunal, 

Many resolutions passed by many con- 
ferences indicate clearly the wisdom of 
William Ladd, founder of the American 
Peace Society, as set forth especially in 
his essay on a “Congress of Nations,” 
said by one of America’s leading authori- 
ties on international law “to contain every 
worthy thing that has been said or can be 
said on international peace.” 

Thus the American Peace Society has 
been a no insignificant factor in the rise 
of the will to end war. 
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The First Peace Periodicals 


Periodicals also have played a part in 
the will to end war. The first periodical 
devoted exclusively to the cause of inter- 
national peace was entitled “The Friend 
of Peace,” the product of Noah Worcest- 
er’s intelligent and consecrated spirit, the 
first number being published in Philadel- 
phia in 1816. Worcester had seen service 
in the American Revolution. He knew 
war, therefore, at first hand. For twelve 
years he published his worthy periodical 
at his own expense. It is profitable read- 


. ing still. 


Pages of this magazine contain analyti- 
cal accounts of campaigns, war news of 
current interest, peace sermons and ex- 
hortations, peace society notes, many 
letters, all constituting suggestive histori- 
cal source material of that early period. 
It is of interest to note that No. 4 of the 
series went through seven editions in 
America. 

A peace periodical, The Herald of Peace, 
published by the Peace Society, London, 
the first number appearing January, 1819, 
appeared regularly for many years. 

Mr. Ladd’s Harbinger of Peace first 
appeared, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, in May, 1828. The 
first number starts with a “Circular Let- 
ter of the American Peace Society,” writ- 
ten by the editor. The letter begins with 
a historical summary of the peace move- 
ment and closes with a staunch appeal for 
international peace, mentioning at that 
early period the need of a “congress of 
nations.” 

For the months of May and June, 1831, 
The Harbinger of Peace was increased to 
twice its original size and the name 
changed to the Calumet. This was pub- 
lished bimonthly by the American Peace 
Society, under almost the exclusive editor- 
ship of Mr. Ladd, until 1835, the last 
number being for the months of March 
and April of that year. Its editorials, es- 
says, and poems are for the most part 
excellent in thought and style, and, to- 
gether with the many reports, they present 
an interesting picture of early nineteenth- 
century views in America. 

In 1835 the American Peace Society 
“relinquished” the Calumet for the Amer- 
ican Advocate of Peace, which had been 
established by William Watson, of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, in Hartford, 
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beginning June, 1834. The first number 
of the American Advocate of Peace, “put 
out for the American Peace Society,” was 
printed in June, 1835. It continued to 
be published at the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society, in Hartford, un- 
til the death of William Watson, Novem- 
ber, 1836; after which the society moved 
to Boston and began there the publication 
of the ApvocaTE OF PrAcE in June, 1837. 
From August, 1884, to June, 1892, the 
official organ was called The American 
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Advocate of Peace; but since it has been 
called again simply ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 
The virility of this monthly expression of 
the peace movement in America is shown 
by the fact that its circulation increased 
under the editorship of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood* by over thirteen times that 
at the beginning of his administration. 
In 1915 the magazine contained 24 pages. 
Beginning with Volume 86, January, 
1924, it was enlarged to sixty-four pages 
and cover.f 





WORLD PEACE THROUGH CONSERVATION OF 
FOOD PRODUCTS IN THE PACIFIC AREA 


By ALEXANDER HUME FORD 
Director of the Pan-Pacific Union 


ORLD peace through the conserva- 

tion of food products in the Pacific 
area is the purpose of the Pan-Pacific 
Food Conservation Conference, to be held 
in Honolulu in August. 


Steps Already Taken 


In 1920 the Pan-Pacific Union called 
the first Pan-Pacific Science Conference 
and induced the scientists of the Pacific to 
organize. These scientists state that the 
Pacific area must feed the world in the 
future, and a hungry world, or even a 
hungry Europe, is a terrible thing for 
humanity to deal with. 

The scientists point out that the Pacific 
Ocean is being so rapidly depleted of its 
fish that in another generation, under 
present wasteful methods, it will cease to 
be a source of supply; yet if this area is 
brought under scientific methods of propa- 
gation and protection of food-fish and a 
start made at once, before it is too late, 
that the Pacific may be made to supply the 
whole world with its fish food. Not only 
this, but they point out that the Pacific, 
especially the tropics, can be made to make 
up the world shortage of grain as well as 
animal food, as the pinch of increasing 
population is felt more and more. 

The Pan-Pacific Union held a Pan- 


Pacific Press Conference in 1921, followed 
the same year by a Pan-Pacific Educa 
tional Conference, inaugurating around 
the greatest of oceans a desire for better 
knowledge of each other’s countries and 


peoples. It is around the Pacific and 
tributary to its waters that two-thirds of 
the world’s population live; so that this 
area has become the theater of the world’s 
commerce. Here we find traditions of 
peace and co-operation, and this is becom- 
ing now a part of the people’s training. 

In 1922 a Pan-Pacific Commercial Con- 
ference was called to meet in Honolulu, 
the ocean’s central station, and here con- 
crete steps were taken to interest the 
Pacific countries in the organization of a 
permanent Pan-Pacific Chamber of Com- 
merce, that will call its own commercial 
and industrial conference. Practically 
every country of the Pacific was repre- 
sented at this conference. 


Food Conservation Conference 


Every country of the Pacific, it is 
promised, will have delegates at the com- 
ing Food Conservation Conference in 
August. The Director of the Union has 
just completed a trip entirely around the 
ocean, visiting those who have attended 
former conferences and acquainting him- 
self with those who are to attend the Food 
Conservation Conference. It is a rule of 
the Union to invite by personal contact 
rather than by correspondence. 





* Because of ill health Dr. Trublood re- 
signed the secretaryship of the American 
Peace Society in May, 1915. He died at his 
home, in Massachusetts, October 26, 1916. 

+ To be concluded in the next number. 
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The main object of the first of any 
series of Pan-Pacific conferences is to get 
together the leaders in some particular line 
of thought or action from all Pacific coun- 
tries, to meet each other daily; so, with- 
out the outside distractions of a great 
city, they are kept together until they 
know each other well and have formed 
lasting friendships. The second and suc- 
ceeding conferences are called in the larger 
Pacific cities and may have hundreds of 
delegates; but the Honolulu conferences 
are limited to about one hundred carefully 
selected key men from Pacific lands who 
speak English fluently, as that is the 
secondary language of the Pacific. These 
key men are urged, after the conference, 
to organize permanently and to go home 
to sell the idea of Pan-Pacific co-operative 
effort to their people; and this they do. 
In this way there is a constantly growing 
number of groups of men throughout the 
Pacific who are forming a network of 
interests for the advancement of Pan- 
Pacific co-operative effort. 

The chief executives of the Pan-Pacific 
Union are the heads of the governments 
of Pacific lands; the directorate is made 
up of men of all Pacific nationalities; the 
Union is an unofficial organization, sup- 
ported in part by government appropria- 
tions and in part by private subscription. 

Newspapers approve heartily the invi- 
tation in Pacific lands to co-operate in the 
holding of Pan-Pacific Conference. The 
Portland Oregonian recently said: 


That is a fine ideal, to form the nations 
around the Pacific Ocean into a Pan-Pacific 
Union for the purpose of conserving the re- 
sources of their countries and of their great 
ocean in order to make the Pacific feed the 
world. 

Around the Pacific are some of the world’s 
richest countries, yet backward in develop- 
ment, and that ocean has on its shores two- 
thirds of the world’s population. Owing to 
waste of its food resources and to encroach- 
ment of the desert on cultivated land, many 
of those people are always hungry, and 
hunger is a potent cause of war. The vision 
before the mental eyes of Mr. Ford, the Di- 
rector of the Pan-Pacific Union, and his 
associates is a league of Pacific nations to 
halt waste and destruction and to increase 
production of food in order that the Pacific 
countries may have enough for their own 
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peoples and may contribute to the supply of 
all other nations. By banishing famine they 
would promote the peace of the world. 


Effective Conservation 


All countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean have a common interest in its fish, 
for these in their migrations become the prey 
of widely separated nations, which by de- 
structive methods of fishing deplete the food 
supply not only for themselves, but for far 
distant nations. We know practically noth- 
ing of the life history of fish, where they are 
spawned and whither they travel with the 
changes of seasons. Until we know, we can 
not so use this abundant source of food 
that we shall conserve and perpetuate it. 

Effective conservation is possible only by 
concerted action of all the Pacific nations, 
to which interchange of knowledge gained 
by scientific study, international conventions 
founded on that knowledge, and a body of 
international law to support those conven- 
tions are essential. We can judge from what 
has been learned and accomplished by single 
nations the possible results of working to- 
gether for the common welfare. For ex- 
ample, the uloa fisheries of Hawaii became 
so exhausted that fishermen went hundreds 
of miles to sea in order to make a catch 
before it was discovered that the small fish 
that were used as bait were the baby uloa. 
We on this coast have revived the salmon 
fisheries by means of hatcheries and control 
of fishing, but destructive fishing continued 
in Alaska till Secretary Hoover stopped it, 
and it continues in Siberia. Meanwhile New 
Zealand has stocked its streams with salmon 
after 25 years of patient effort. Nothing but 
common action founded on exact knowledge 
will preserve the far-roving deep-sea fish. 

Though China is reputed to have a dense 
population, vast areas of once cultivated land 
have been converted into desert by destruc- 
tion of forests and by sands blown down 
from the north. Reforestation on a vast 
scale can set bounds to the desert and drive 
it back, as it reclaimed the dunes of Den- 
mark. If China should suffer the fate of 
North Africa, which was the granary of 
Rome, and where, it was said, a man could 
travel in the shade of trees from the site 
of Carthage to the Nile, the matter would 
concern the whole world. Siberia might sup- 
ply the young trees, but means of transporta- 
tion are so lacking that they could be more 
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economically taken from America. Not only 
the cause of humanity, but national self-in- 
terest, forbid indifference to the fate of hun- 
dreds of millions whose ancestors wasted 
their timber much as we have wasted ours. 

Ease of communication has extended to 
transmission of diseases of plants and ani- 
mals across broad oceans, to destroy in one 
season whole herds and orchards, and with 
them the livelihood of many people. Nothing 
but free interchange of information on these 
subjects, to be followed by international pro- 
tection of the health of animals and plants, 
ean save these classes of food. By the same 
means the food plants and animals of one 
country can be colonized in another, just as 
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the potato was transported from America to 
Europe, to become a staple article of diet. 


Ties That Bind 


It is to organize and carry forward this 
work of reciprocal help among nations that 
a food conservation conference of Pacific 
nations is to be held at Honolulu next sum- 
mer. Neighborly help between nations, much 
as it is given between families, should result. 
A priceless by-product will be a close friendly 
understanding among diverse peoples of 
varied race in America, Asia, the isles of the 
Ocean, and Australasia. No thought of war 
could enter where men are moved by such a 
common purpose, and bonds will be formed 
which jangling statesmen could not sever. 


AN APPEAL TO THOUGHTFUL AMERICAN 
CITIZENS ON THE RECENT RELATIONS 
BETWEEN AMERICA AND JAPAN 


By BARON YOSHIRO SAKATANI 


EING one of the friends of America 

and being also an ardent worker for 
peace, I should like to call the careful at- 
tention of American citizens to the follow- 
ing facts: 

It is being reported here that Senator 
Jones, from Washington State, has pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the following 
resolution for the exclusion from citizen- 
ship of all Japanese. 

The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
(Article 19) : 

First, that the children of alien parents 
ineligible to citizenship have neither the right 
of naturalization nor the rights of citizenship. 

Secondly, that children who have been born 
in America of parents ineligible to citizenship 
shall not have the rights of citizenship. 


This amendment is carefully worded, so 
as not to show that it refers to the Japa- 
nese, but it is clear that the intention is 
to expel all Japanese and to prohibit 
Japanese immigration, and to deprive 
American-born Japanese of citizenship, 
thus driving them into a state of denation- 
alization. 

That Japan has faithfully adhered to 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” concluded 


between the two countries in 1908, and 
that far more Japanese leave America 
than enter it, is proved by the statistics 
issued by the United States Government. 

This amendment proposed is not only 
to exclude Japanese from the country, but 
also to deprive Americans of Japanese 
blood of citizenship rights. American 
statistics show that there are only 220,000 
Japanese resident in America, including 
those born in the United States, to whom, 
according to the Constitution of the 
United States, the right of citizenship is 
guaranteed; 110,000 of these are in 
Hawaii, 80,000 in California, and the re- 
maining 30,000 are distributed over the 
other parts of the United States. 

These immigrants at the earliest period 
were not sent over by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, neither did they go by their own 
wish, but were invited by American capi- 
talists, who felt keenly the shortage of 
labor. These immigrants in California 
are mostly engaged in farming, and have 
cultivated lands neglected by former own- 
ers, and greatly increased the production, 
thus contributing considerably to the 
wealth of America. During the World 
War they gladly offered themselves for 
service with the American army, or sent 
their children, and voluntarily contributed 
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to the war loan; and thus they have faith- 
fully done their duty as American citizens. 

The population of Hawaii is 260,000, 
of which 110,000 are Japanese. A solitary 
island in the Pacific, Hawaii was inde- 
pendent until it was annexed by the 
United States in the year 1898. The re- 
lations between Japan and Hawaii had 
commenced before annexation by the 
United States, and thus brings the posi- 
tion between Japan and America regard- 
ing Japanese in Hawaii into a different 
standing from the position regarding those 
resident in America proper. In America 
there are 110,000 Japanese, and of these 
only 30,000 are American-born. It is 
difficult for me to understand why the 
American should persecute these Japanese 
American citizens so far as to amend the 
United States Constitution. Most of 
these are resident on the Pacific coast, in 
the States of California and Washington, 
and this may be the reason why Senator 
Jones, of Washington, presented his reso- 
lution to the Senate on December 6. On 
December 5 Mr. Lecker, of California, 
and Mr. Johnson, of Washington, pre- 
sented a resolution in the same spirit to 
the House of Representatives. 

For some time the anti-Japanese immi- 
gration movement in California has been 
growing severer, as witnessed by the dis- 
crimination in education and the land- 
law bill. In 1920 this law was rendered 
much more strict by a state-wide referen- 
dum of the same to popular vote. This 
land law was much more assured by the 
recent well-known decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, so as to leave no 
room for any exception. Eleven States 
out of 48 are said to have adopted land 
laws similar to those of California, and 
this makes Japan very anxious in regard 
to the future of Japanese in America. 

Until the year of 1850 A. D. Japan had 
adopted such a strict “closed-door” policy 
that foreign communication was absolutely 
prohibited. It was about this time that 
Commodore Perry landed on these shores 
and invited Japan to take part in inter- 
national affairs. Thanks to this action, 
the present Japan has risen to its power 
and fortune. Japan has always been 
grateful to America for this act, and has 
never dreamed of any ill-feeling against 
America. We Japanese are very sorry that 
this anti-Japanese movement has risen in 


California, and thus clouded the relations 
between the two nations. In order to 
avoid this situation, many methods have 
been tried earnestly by the leaders and 
governments of the two nations, and yet 
they have not been satisfactory. 

At its earliest period the anti-Japanese 
movement was limited to California and 
to the laboring classes, and its reasons 
were purely social and economic. Later it 
has spread to other States, and editors, 
militarists, statesmen, and others have 
joined the movement, and recently it has 
taken on an international aspect. Look- 
ing back over these steps in the progress 
of this movement, we become very pessi- 
mistic as to the future, as we think of 
what further steps may be taken. If the 
amendment to the Constitution is passed, 
the results will be very bad for the rela- 
tions between the two nations, and on this 
account I am very anxious. 

I am happy to see that the present rela- 
tions between America and Japan are on 
a basis of good understanding and are 
most intimate. This is on account of the 
following reasons : 

(1) Japan has strictly observed the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” and prohibited 
the so-called picture-bride marriage. 

(2) At the Washington Conference we 
paid due respect to American wishes in 
regard to naval limitations and in regard 
to our Russian and Chinese policies, and 
thus the conference was smoothly and sat- 
isfactorily concluded. It is needless to say 
here that Japan has strictly observed and 
enforced these naval limitation treaties, 
one after another. 

(3) The prompt and sincere sympathy 
shown and the aid given by the American 
Government and people at the time of 
Japan’s national disaster, the great earth- 
quake of September 1, 1923, fills all Japa- 
nese with gratitude towards Americans. 
At the end of last October, when Ambassa- 
dor Woods left Tokyo for a short visit to 
America, the Japanese people, on their 
own initiative, made a wholly unparalled 
demonstration at Tokyo station. Such in- 
ternational feeling is a great factor for 
world peace. 

I wonder if Americans are too much at 
ease to pay attention to such dangerous 
seeds as are being sown by two or three 
Senators and Representatives in their 
countries. While after the World War 
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most countries tried in vain to escape from 
the chaos and ruin brought by it, America 
and Japan were comparatively tranquil, 
because they suffered comparatively little 
by the war. There are people in some por- 
tions of the globe who would seize any op- 
portunity offered to endanger the relations 
between the two nations, and who knows 
but they are waiting their opportunity to 
plunge America and Japan into war. 

Of course, an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States is an internal 
question, but the proposed one affects our 
interests, and we do request that Japanese 
be treated equally with other nations in re- 
gard to nationalization and other rights. 
We also request that, in regard to land and 
other laws, Japanese should be treated 
equally with those of other civilized na- 
tions, according to the existing treaties 
between the two nations. The colored 
people of America enjoy complete nation- 
alization rights, thanks to the efforts of 
enlightened statesmen, such as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, who were always mindful 
of the rights of humanity and justice. It 
is unfair that Japanese should be placed 
on a lower basis than the negroes, and we 
wonder how America would feel in Japan’s 
position. 

The resolution adopted by the Eighth 
World’s Sunday School Convention, Oc- 
tober 13, 1920, held in Tokyo, runs as 
follows : 


“1, We affirm our unshaken belief in the 
solidarity of the human race, and further af- 
firm our conviction that any conception of 
racial or national integrity that ignores this 
basic fact imperils the security of the world. 

“2 We record our appreciation of every 
movement that makes for a deepening sense 
of mutual indebtedness and obligation among 
the nations, and likewise deplore every action 
that makes for misunderstanding, discord, 
and dissension. 

“3. We attest our confidence in the prac- 
ticability of a world brotherhood and hold 
that fealty to the principle of the common 
good is more cohesive than mere similarity 
in customs, habits, and manners. 

“4. We maintain that any national or in- 
ternational policy that seems to discriminate 
in the treatment of nations and races en- 
dangers bitterness and is subversive to the 
best interests of mankind and inimical to the 
peace of the world.” 
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(Paragraphs 5, 6, 7, and 8 are omitted.) 

At this convention there were more than 
2,000 delegates present, representing over 
30 nations and 30,000,000 pupils and 
teachers. Among these delegates over 500 
were Americans. 

This is a very fair resolution, and the 
wise and enlightened statesmen and people 
of the world should be in line with this 
spirit, and it is needless to say that the 
natural evolution of human society is di- 
rected toward this line. I believe that 
American leaders did not hesitate to be 
supporters in putting forward this resolu- 
tion. Therefore I do not believe the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution will 
ever be carried. But I earnestly appeal to 
all true Americans lest it lead to a crisis 
in world peace. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that 
should the amendment be carried, it would 
at once involve the two nations in war, but 
I do feel that it would put an end to the 
warm and sincere friendship between 
them. Should the news come to Japan 
that it has been carried, the effect will be 
a resentful and hateful feeling on the part 
of the seventy millions of Japanese. 

It is seventy years since Commodore 
Perry opened the door of Japan, and thus 
led her to acquire her present learning and 
civilization. Our thanks to America for 
this would give place to a strong sense of 
injury. This amendment will foster un- 
pleasant feelings, and will do away with 
the spirit of the agreements entered into 
at Washington, etc. The injustice will 
not affect Japanese only, but will extend 
to the Chinese and all other Asiatics. It 
will build a barrier forever between 
America and Asia and will effectually 
close the door to permanent world peace 
as promoted and longed for so long by 
peace workers. It is nothing short of dis- 
astrous to the cause of world peace and 
balks the progress of civilization. 

It would be a great sin on the part of 
America to exclude the 119,000 Japanese 
in America, 30,000 of whom are Ameri- 
can-born citizens. How can we believe 
that this will be carried in the land where 
liberty and justice are most respected ? 
How can we suppose that in this enlight- 
ened twentieth century such a crime will 
be committed? Since the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” was concluded, no Japanese 
laborers have been allowed to enter the 
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country, and if intermarriage is allowed 
between Japanese and other races in 
America, Japanese blood will gradually 
diminish until it is extinguished. Why, 
then, does the United States wish to pass 
this amendment ? 

The reason for so many Japanese being 
in Hawaii is that they had entered before 
the annexation, and on account of the cli- 
mate and other reasons, it was not possible 
for white laborers to compete with the 
Japanese, who made themselves indispens- 
able to the cultivation of the soil. The 
Japanese in Hawaii should not be consid- 
ered on the same basis as those in America, 
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and it is needless to say that they have 
served the Island of Hawaii as faithful 
citizens of the United States. I wonder if 
the two or three Senators and Representa- 
tives have taken this up for political pur- 
poses, and if Americans generally are not 
aware of the serious nature of the amend- 
ment? I wish that Americans would be 
as generous in justice as they are in 
charity. 

It is needless to say that I love America 
as I love Japan, and pray earnestly for the 
coming of world peace and the perpetual 
friendship of the American and Japanese 
peoples. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





MR. HOOVER AND FOREIGN MO- 
NOPOLIES 

Eleven imported raw materials essential to 
American industry are potentially or actually 
in the control of foreign monopolies or com- 
binations, according to the letter addressed 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover to Sena- 
tor Capper under date of March 6. Mr. 
Hoover believes that there is a way open 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act for the better- 
ment of this situation. Mr. Hoover’s letter 
follows: 


DEAR Mr. SENATOR: 
In accord with your request, I give the fol- 

lowing summary of our conclusions as to 

combinations in our import trade. 

The last Congress made a special appropri- 
ation to this department to provide for inves- 
tigation of imported raw materials essential 
to American industry which are under con- 
trol of foreign combinations in restraint of 
price or distribution. While the reports 
upon this topic have not all been completed, 
they will be ready at an early date, and 
abundant material is at hand to prove un- 
questionably that foreign monopolies or com- 
binations are potentially or actually in con- 
trol of prices and distribution of the follow- 
ing commodities: 

Sisal for binding twine is controlled 
through a combination of producers, rein- 
forced by legislative action of the Yucatan 
Government. 

Nitrates and iodine are controlled through 
a British selling agency and reinforced by 
export duties in Chile. 





Potash is controlled by combinations of 
German producers. 

Tin is controlled by a combination of Brit- 
ish producers. 

Crude rubber and gutta percha are con- 
trolled by partly legislative and partly volun- 
tary combinations of producers in the British 
and Dutch colonies. 

Quinine is controlled by a combination of 
Dutch producers. 

Mercury is controlled by common selling 
agency of Spanish and Austrian mines. 

Coffee is controlled by the Government of 
Brazil. 

Quebracho (for tanning purposes) is con- 
trolled by a combination of producers and 
foreign manufacturers. 

You will note the importance of most of 
these commodities to the farmer. 

The value of our total imports of the above 
in 1923 exceeded $525,000,000, and prices are 
undoubtedly much higher than would other- 
wise be the case. There are several others 
of partial contro] or of minor order, aggre- 
gating altogether large sums. 

The prices of these commodities enter into 
the cost of living of all our people. An in- 
stance of the special importance to the 
farmer lies in sisal, for binder twine, where, 
although present prices are possibly not ex- 
tortionate, yet a few years ago they were 
deliberately advanced 300 per cent., and dur- 
ing the period fully $100,000,000 of excess 
prices was taken from our producers which 
apparently did not even reach the Mexican 
farmer. Such combinations cannot, of 
course, be effectively reached under the Sher- 
man Act, as they are or can be seated out- 
side of our jurisdiction. 

This department has given a great deal of 
thought to measures which can be taken in 
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protection of the American consumer. Indi- 
rect security can be obtained in some in- 
stances by the stimulation of production in 
other parts of the world free from these con- 
trols, and in other cases by the encourage- 
ment of synthetic manufacture in our own 
borders. Yet these measures at best require 
much time before they could afford protec- 
tion. They will not apply in all cases. We 
shall be able at a later date to offer some 
recommendations in these directions. 


Legislative Relief Proposed 


It is our conclusion that some relief can 
be reached legislatively. Our exporters and 
manufacturers are permitted by the Webb- 
Pomerene Act to undertake joint selling 
agencies abroad under certain restrictions. 
If by an extension of this act our consumers 
were allowed to set up common purchasing 
agencies for these imported raw materials 
where there is positive combination in con- 
trol, I am confident that our people could 
hold their own in their dealings with such 
combinations. The danger of such common 
purchasing agencies attempting to make im- 
proper prices against our buying public could 
be met by provision in the act to include 
proper assurance that all consumers who 
wished to participate would be allowed to act 
through such common buying agencies with 
full equality of treatment, that such agencies 
would not be conducted for profit in them- 
selves, and any other necessary restrictions. 
You already have before you a legislative 
suggestion of this order which I believe can 
be simplified into amendments of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 

There are comparatively limited numbers 
of primary purchasers of each of these raw 
materials and common purchasing agencies 
would not be impossible of organization. 
There is active competition among our man- 
ufacturers in the sale of goods in the pro- 
duction of which these raw materials are 
used. It is my belief that this competition 
would naturally result in passing along to 
the public economies that can be made in the 
purchase of these materials, but in any event 
provision could be made in the amendment 
to the act which could adequately protect 
our own public against any restraint of our 
domestic trade by such common buying 
agencies. 

I am confident that a unity of buyers is 
in the long run stronger than any combina- 
tion of producers, because the producer usu- 
ally has the disadvantage of being compelled 
to maintain continuous production, whereas 
the consumer can so organize his business, if 
necessary, to become an intermittent pur- 
chaser. 

_it is my belief that joint action of our 
consumers dealing single-handed with such 
combinations could in general cases at least 
greatly moderate the present cost of these 
supplies. We seek nothing further than pro- 
tection against wrongful treatment, and our 
consumers are fully alive to the necessity for 
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proper profits to foreign producers, and thus 
the assurance of full supplies. 

I may add that the investigations which 
have been in course have already given some 
relief, because apparently some of those com- 
binations have realized that immoderate ac- 
tion on their part would stimulate counter 
activities on ours. 

The matter is one of urgent importance 
and should have early relief. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Secretary Hoover expects soon to be able 
to submit to Congress reports in detail in 
proof of his statement that combinations are 
in positive contro] of the commodities he 
named. 


PAN AMERICAN TREATY 


A treaty to prevent or avoid conflicts be- 
tween the American States was drafted and 
approved by the delegates of sixteen Ameri- 
can republics at the fifth Pan American Con- 
ference in May, 1923. In executive session, 
March 18, 1924, the following treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate and, on motion of Mr. 
Lodge, the injunction of secrecy was removed 
therefrom. With a view of receiving the 
advice and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, it had been submitted by President 
Coolidge under date of January 31, 1924. The 
treaty reads: 


Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts Between 
the American States 


The governments represented at the Fifth 
International Conference of American States, 
desiring to strengthen progressively the prin- 
ciples of justice and of mutual respect which 
inspire the policy observed by them in their 
reciprocal relations, and to quicken in their 
peoples sentiments of concord and of loyal 
friendship which may contribute toward the 
consolidation of such relations, confirm their 
most sincere desire to maintain an immutable 
peace, not only between themselves but also 
with all the other nations of the earth; con- 
demn armed peace which increases military 
and naval forces beyond the necessities of 
domestic security and the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the States; and with the firm 
purpose of taking all measures which will 
avoid the conflicts which may eventually oc- 
cur between them, agree to the present 
treaty, negotiated and concluded by the pleni- 
potentiary delegates whose full powers were 
found to be in good and due form by the con- 
ference : 

Venezuela: César Zumeta, José Austria. 

Panama: José Lefevre. 

United States of America: Henry P. 
Fletcher, Frank B. Kellogg, Atlee Pomerene, 
Willard Saulsbury, George E. Vincent, Frank 
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C. Partridge, William Eric Fowler, Leo S. 
Rowe. 

Uruguay : Eugenio Martinez Thedy. 

Ecuador: José Rafael Bustamante. 

Chile: Maunel Rivas Vicufia, Carlos Aldu- 
nate Solar, Luis Barros Borgofio, Emilio 
Bello Codesido, Antonio Huneeus, Alcibiades 
Roldin, Guillermo Subercaseaux, Alejandro 
del Rio. 

Guatemala: Eduardo Poirier, Miximo Soto 
Hall. 

Nicaragua: Carlos Cuadra Pasos, Arturo 
Elizondo. 

United States of Brazil: Afranio de Mello 
Franco, Sylvino Gurgel do Amaral, Helio 
Lobo. 

Columbia: Guillermo Valencia. 

Cuba: José C. Vidal Caro, Carlos Garcfa 
Velez, Aristides Agiiero, Manuel Marquez 
Sterling. 

Paraguay : Manuel Gondra. 

Dominican Republic: Tulio M. Cestero. 

Honduras: Benjamin Villaseca Mujica. 

Argentina : Manuel E. Malbran. 

Haiti: Arturo Rameau. 


Article I 


All controversies which for any cause what- 
soever may arise between two or more of the 
high contracting parties and which it has 
been impossible to settle through diplomatic 
channels, or to submit to arbitration in ac- 
cordance with existing treaties, shall be sub- 
mitted for investigation and report to a com- 
mission to be established in the manner 
provided for in Article IV. The high con- 
tracting parties undertake, in case of dis- 
putes, not to begin mobilization or concentra- 
tion of troops on the frontier of the other 
party, nor to engage in any hostile acts or 
preparations for hostilities, from the time 
steps are taken to convene the commission 
until the said commission has rendered its 
report, or until the expiration of the time 
provided for in Article VII. 

This provision shall not abrogate nor limit 
the obligations contained in treaties of arbi- 
tration in force between two or more of the 
high contracting parties, nor the obligations 
arising out of them. 

It is understood that in disputes arising 
between nations which have no _ general 
treaties of arbitration the investigation shall 
not take place in questions affecting constitu- 
tional provisions, nor in questions already 
settled by other treaties. 


Article IT 


The controversies referred to in Article I 
shall be submitted to the commission of in- 
quiry whenever it has been impossible to 
settle them through diplomatic negotiations 
or procedure or by submission to arbitration, 
or in cases in which the circumstances of 
fact render al] negotiations impossible and 
there is imminent danger of an armed conflict 
between the parties. Any one of the govern- 
ments directly interested in the investigation 
of the facts giving rise to the controversy 
may apply for the convocation of the commis- 
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sion of inquiry, and to this end it shall be 
necessary only to communicate officially this 
decision to the other party and to one of the 
permanent commissions established by Article 
IIl. 

Article III 


Two commissions to be designated as per- 
manent shall be established, with their seats 
at Washington (United States of America) 
and at Montevideo (Uruguay). They shall 
be composed of the three American diplomatic 
agents longest accredited in said capitals, and 
at the call of the foreign offices of those 
States they shall organize, appointing their 
respective chairmen. Their functions shall 
be limited to receiving from the interested 
parties the request for a convocation of the 
commission of inquiry and to notify the other 
party thereof immediately. The government 
requesting the convocation shall appoint at 
the same time the persons who shall compose 
the commission of inquiry in representation 
of that government, and the other party shall 
likewise, as soon as it receives notification, 
designate its members. 

The party initiating the procedure estab- 
lished by this treaty may address itself, in 
doing so, to the permanent commission which 
it considers most efficacious for a rapid or- 
ganization of the commission of inquiry. 
Once the request for convocation has been 
received and the permanent commission has 
made the respective notifications, the question 
or controversy existing between the parties 
and as to which no agreement has been 
reached will ipso facto be suspended. 


Article IV 


The commission of inquiry shall be com- 
posed of five members, all nationals of 
American States, appointed in the following 
manner: Each government shal] appoint two 
at the time of convocation, only one of 
whom may be a national of its country. 
The fifth shall be chosen by common ac- 
cord by those already appointed and shall 
perform the duties of president. However, 
a citizen of a nation already represented 
on the commission may not be elected. 
Any of the governments may refuse to accept 
the eleeted member, for reasons which it may 
reserve to itself, and in such event a sub- 
stitute shall be appointed, with the mutual 
consent of the parties, within 30 days follow- 
ing the notification of this refusal. In the 
failure of such agreement, the designation 
shall be made by the president of an Ameri- 
can republic not interested in the dispute, 
who shall be selected by lot by the commis- 
sioners already appointed from a list of not 
more than six American presidents, to be 
formed as follows: Each government party 
to the controversy, or if there are more than 
two governments directly interested in the 
dispute, the government or governments on 
each side of the eontroversy shall designate 
three presidents of American States which 
maintain the same friendly relations with all 
the parties to the dispute. 

Whenever there are more than two govern- 
ments directly interested in a controversy, 
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and the interest of two or more of them are 
identical, the goverament or governments on 
each side of the controversy shall have the 
right to increase the number of their commis- 
sioners, as far as it may be necessary, so that 
both sides in the dispute may always have 
equal representation on the commission. 

Once the commission has been thus or- 
ganized in the capital city, seat of the perma- 
nent commission which issued the order of 
convocation, it shall notify the respective 
governments of the date of its inauguration, 
and it may then determine upon the place or 
places in which it will function, taking into 
account the greater facilities for investiga- 
tion. 

The commission of inquiry shall itself es- 
tablish its rules of procedure. In this regard 
there are recommended for incorporation into 
said rules of procedure the provisions con- 
tained in articles 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 of the 
convention signed in Washington, February, 
1923, between the government of the United 
States of America and the governments of 
the republics of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, which 
appear in the appendix of this treaty. 

Its decisions and final report shall be 
agreed to by the majority of its members. 

Each party shall bear its own expenses and 
a proportionate share of the general expenses 
of the commission. 


Article V 


The parties to the controversy shall furnish 
the antecedents and data necessary for the 
investigation. The commission shall render 
its report within one year from the date of 
its inauguration. If it has been impossible 
to finish the investigation or draft the report 
within the period agreed upon, it may be ex- 
tended six months beyond the period estab- 
lished, provided the parties to the controversy 
are in agreement upon this point. 


Article VI 


The findings of the commission will be con- 
sidered as reports upon the disputes which 
were the subjects of the investigation, but 
will not have the value or force of judicial 
decisions or arbitral awards. 

i 


Article VII 


,Qnce the report is in possession of the 
governments parties to the dispute, six 
mgpths’ time will be available for renewed 
negetiations in order to bring about a settle- 
> #f the difficulty, in view of the findings 





of pad report ; and if during this new term 
they,,sbqyld be unable to reach a friendly ar- 
rapaqicnf, the parties in dispute shall re- 
coer quire liberty of action to proceed as 
their. saterests may dictate in the question 
dep lt wish yp, the investigation. 

doidw 29t814 : 
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The present treaty does not abrogate analo- 
colo Om eMNti6AdIwhich may exist or may in 
the ANA Wx ist Hbtween two or more of the 
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high contracting parties; neither does it 
partially abrogate any of their provisions, al- 
though they may provide special circum- 
stances or conditions differing from those 
herein stipulated. 


Article IX 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties in conformity with 
their respective constitutional procedures, 
and the ratifications shall be deposited in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Chile, which will communicate them 
through diplomatic channels to the other 
signatory governments, and it shall enter into 
effect for the contracting parties in the order 
of ratification. 

The treaty shall remain in force indefi- 
nitely; any of the high contracting parties 
may denounce it and the denunciation shall 
take effect as regards the party denouncing 
one year after notification thereof has been 
given. 

Notice of the denunciation shall be sent to 
the Government of Chile, which will transmit 
it for appropriate action to the other signa- 
tory governments. 


Article X 


The American States which have not been 
represented in the fifth conference may ad- 
here to the present treaty, transmitting the 
official documents setting forth such adher- 
ence to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of 
Chile, which will communicate it to the other 
contracting parties. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries 
and delegates sign this convention in Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, and French and affix the 
seal of the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, in the city of Santiago, 
Chile, on the 3d day of May, in the year 1923. 

This convention shall be filed in the min- 
istry for foreign affairs of the Republic of 
Chile in order that certified copies thereof 
may be forwarded through diplomatic chan- 
nels to each of the signatory States. 

(Signed) For Venezuela: C. Zumeta, José 
Austria; for Panama: J. E. Lefevre; for the 
United States of America: Henry P. Fletcher, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Atlee Pomerene, Willard 
Saulsbury, George FE. Vincent, Frank C. 
Partridge, William Eric Fowler, L. 8S. Rowe; 
for Uruguay: Eugenio Martinez Thedy, with 
reservations relative to the provisions of 
article 1 (first) in so far as they exclude 
from the investigation questions that affect 
constitutional provisions; for Ecuador: José 
Rafael Bustamante; for Chile: Manuel Rivas 
Vicufiia, Carlos Aldunate S., L. Barros B., 
Emilio Bello C. Antonio Huneeus, Alcibiades 
Roldin, Guillermo Subercaseaux, Alejandro 
del Rio; for Guatemala: Eduardo Poirer, 
Maximo Soto Hall; for Nicaragua: Carlos 
Cuadra Pasos, Arturo Elizondo; for the 
United States of Brazil: Afranio de Mello 
Franco, 8S. Gurgel do Amaral, Helio Lobo; 
for Colombia: Guillermo Valencia; for Cuba: 
J. C. Vidal Caro, Carlos Garcia Vélez, A. de 
Agiiero, M. Marquez Sterling; for Paraguay: 
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M. Gondra; for the Dominican Republic: 
Tulio M. Cestero; for Honduras: Benjamin 
Villaseca M.; for the Argentine Republic: 
Manuel E. Malbran; for Hayti: Arthur 
Rameau. 


APPENDIX 
Article I. 


The signatory governments grant to all the 
commissions which may be constituted the 
power to summon witnesses, to administer 
oaths, and to receive evidence and testimony. 


Article II 


During the investigation the parties shall 
be heard and may have the right to be repre- 
sented by one or more agents and counsel. 


Article III 


All members of the commission shall take 
oath duly and faithfully to discharge their 
duties before the highest judicial authority 
of the place where it may meet. 


Article IV 


The inquiry shall be conducted so that both 
parties shall be heard. Consequently, the 
commission shall notify each party of the 
statements of facts submitted by the other, 
and shall fix periods of time in which to re- 
ceive evidence. 

Once the parties are notified, the commis- 
sion shall proceed to the investigation, even 
though they fail to appear. 

Article V 

As soon as the commission of inquiry is 
organized it shall, at the request of any of 
the parties to the dispute, have the right to 
fix the status in which the parties must re- 
main, in order that the situation may not be 
aggravated and matters may remain in 
statu quo pending the rendering of the report 
by the commission. 

MANUEL Rivas VICUNA, 
Secretary General. 

[Seal of the Fifth Pan American Confer- 
ence, | 

Esta conforme. 

ALBERTO CRUCHAGA. 

{Stamp of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of Chile. ] 


TEXT OF TREATY BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

The President of the French Republic and 
the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
standing firmly by the principle of respecting 
the international obligations solemnly con- 
firmed by the pact of the League of Nations, 
being equally anxious to safeguard peace, 


the maintenance of which is necessary for 
the political stability and the economic re- 
covery of Europe, determined for this purpose 
to ensure respect for the international jurid- 
ical and political order established by the 
treaties which they have signed in common, 
considering that in order to attain these ob- 
jects, reciprocal guarantees of security 
against possible aggression, with a view to 
the defence of their common interests, are 
indispensable to them, have appointed for 
their plenipotentiaries, namely, the President 
of the French Republic; M. Raymond Poin- 
caré, Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic; M. Eduard Benes, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who after having exchanged 
their full powers which are recognized in due 
and good form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing dispositions: 

Article 1. The governments of the French 
Republic and of the Czechoslovak Republic 
bind themselves to consult one another on 
questions of foreign policy of a kind which 
might endanger their security and threaten 
the arrangements established by the treaties 
of which the two governments are signa- 
tories. 

Article 2. The high contracting parties will 
agree on measures to safeguard their common 
interests in the event of their being menaced. 

Article 3. The high contracting parties, be- 
ing fully in agreement as to the importance, 
for the maintenance of universal peace, of 
the political principles contained in Article 88 
of the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye of 
September 10, 1919, and also in the Geneva 
protocols of October 4, 1922, of which they 
were both signatories, bind themselves to 
consult one another on the measures to be 
taken if there should be any threat to the 
fulfilment of these principles. 

Article 4. The high contracting parties, tak- 
ing into special consideration the declarations 
made by the Conference of Ambassadors on 
February 3, 1920, and April 1, 1921, by which 
their policy will continue to be guided, and 
also the declaration made on November 10, 
1921, by the Hungarian Government to the 
Allied diplomatic representatives, bind them- 
selves to consult one another in the event of 
their interests being menaced by the non- 
observance of the principles set forth in these 
various declarations. 

Article 5. The high contracting parties con- 
firm their full agreement on the necessity 
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which is imposed upon them of adopting, for 
the maintenance of peace, a common attitude 
in the event of any attempt being made to 
restore the Hohenzollern dynasty in Germany 
and bind themselves to consult one another 
on the measures to be taken in such a case. 

Article 6. In accordance with the principles 
set forth in the pact of the League of Nations, 
the high contracting parties agree that dis- 
putes which may arise between them in the 
future and which cannot be settled by friendly 
agreement and by diplomatic means shall be 
submitted either to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or to one or several 
arbitrators chosen by them. 

Article 7. The high contracting parties bind 
themselves to communicate to one another 
the agreements which they have already made 
affecting their policy in central Europe, and 
to consult one another before concluding 
further agreements. They declare that noth- 
ing in the present treaty is contrary to the 
above-mentioned agreements and, in par- 
ticular, to the Treaty of Alliance between 
France and Poland, to the agreements or ar- 
rangements concluded by Czechoslovakia with 
the Austrian Federal Republic, Rumania, and 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes, or to the agreement recognized by the 
exchange of letters of February 8, 1921, be- 
tween the Italian and Czechoslovak govern- 
ments. 

Article 8. The present treaty will be com- 
municated to the League of Nations in ac- 
cordance with Article 18 of the pact. 

The present treaty will be ratified and the 
ratifications will be exchanged at Paris as 
soon as possible. 

For which purpose both plenipotentiaries 
have signed the treaty and have affixed their 
seals thereto. 

Given in duplicate at Paris this twenty- 
fifth day of January, 1924. 

Dr. Epuarp BENEs. 
RAYMOND PoINcaRE£, 
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Dr. GILBERT BOWLES, 
Friends’ Mission in Japan, is spending some 
For a decade 


months in the United States. 
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Dr. Bowles has devoted one-half of his time 
to promoting international peace in the 
Orient. He is the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Friends’ Committee of the Federation 
of Missions and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Friends’ Girls School, Tokyo. 
He is an honorary vice-president of the 
American Peace Society. 


THE FINAL DECISION relating to the Hun- 
garian loan was taken on February 21 by 
the Reparation Commission. The necessary 
requirements having been met by all the in- 
terested countries, the League of Nations has 
been enabled to proceed immediately to the 
flotation of a loan to put Hungarian finances 
on a sound basis, following the same program 
as that applied to Austria. By the unani- 
mous vote of the commission, W. P. G. Har- 
ding, former governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, was made financial director in Hun- 
gary. The amount of the loan is limited to 
250 million gold crowns, which is to be re- 
paid during a period of twenty years, but 
short-term loans, to be repaid out of the yield 
of the principal of the reconstruction loan 
as soon as issued, are possible. 

The Loan Reparation Commission exempts 
the gross receipts of customs on the tobacco 
monopoly and sugar tax, the net receipts of 
the salt monopoly, as well as any other such 
government revenues, other than government 
railways and receipts thereof, for twenty 
years from the charge provided for by Article 
180 of the Treaty of Trianon. Virtually, the 
commission’s proposal amounts to the follow- 
ing: A reduction of reparation payments dur- 
ing the next three years to a maximum value 
of 880 tons of coal for each working day. 
From the beginning of 1927, payments will 
increase from five million crowns, by aver- 
ages of one million a year, to 14 million in 
1942 and 1943. 

The terms were accepted by the Hungarian 
Government. Meanwhile the Hungarian 
financial situation continues in a state of 
slightly ameliorated collapse. 


THE RESIGNATION OF PROF. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 
author of the “Western Question in Greece 
and Turkey,” and various other authorita- 
tive publications dealing with the Near 
Eastern situation, from the Chair of Modern 
Greek at London University, is the climax 
of an interesting little drama. 

Toward the end of the war various chairs 
were founded at the university destined to 
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facilitate studies of the language and history 
of certain allies of Great Britain, and were 
endowed by the interested countries. Thus, 
in 1918 a group of Greeks inhabiting Eng- 
land endowed a Chair of Modern Greek and 
Byzantine Languages, which was accepted 
by Professor Toynbee. Professor Toynbee 
took up his work with enthusiasm and 
learned Greek and Turkish, which greatly 
facilitated his work in the East. His find- 
ings in the matter of the Elovo massacres, 
which were committed by Greeks, were so 
sensational as to cause him to offer his resig- 
nation to the rector of the university, in view 
of the feeling that was likely to be aroused 
against him. This was not, at the time, ac- 
cepted. Professor Toynbee continued his 
travels in the East and found himself obliged 
to utter further disagreeable truths in re- 
gard to the Greeks. At the end of 1923, 
however, the founders of the chair addressed 
a letter to the rector, complaining of not 
having received a program of the academic 
work of the term or a report which would 
enable them to judge of its value. Neither 
the rector nor Professor Toynbee felt able to 
accede to such a demand and the latter’s 
resignation, under the circumstances, was 
accepted. 


FRANCE IS THIS YEAR ADOPTING an inter- 
esting system to simplify the re-engagement 
of seasonal foreign labor. Previously, long 
and complicated formalities were involved 
in re-engaging in the spring the foreign 
workers in seasonal industries which prac- 
tically cease work in the winter. With 
a view to avoiding the delay and expense 
thus involved, arrangements have been made 
to enable building and public works con- 
tractors, instead of terminating the contract 
with seasonal workers, simply to send the 
workers back to their own country on leave. 
Forms are employed for this purpose which 
certify that the worker in question has been 
employed during the 1923 season, and that 
the employer is prepared to take him again 
in the following season, provided that he pre- 
Sents himself for work on receipt of the sum- 
mons, which will be sent to him, and not 
later than April 13th. This form is delivered 
to the worker at the same time as his identity 
papers and serves as a passport. In order to 


re-enter France, the worker has merely to 
show the letter from his employer notifying 
him to resume work. The plan was tried 
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last year with Italian workers and this year 
is being extended to all nationalities. 


NEW ZEALAND IS REPORTED to be trying out 
a novel scheme of placing unemployed work- 
ers in the outlying districts of the country. 
Arrangements have been made by the Labor 
Department in Wellington with the Post and 
Telegraph Department by which all post- 
masters act as employment agents. It is 
hoped that this will bring the farmers into 
closer touch with the labor markets in the 
cities. Under this arrangement, any em- 
ployer desiring the services of a worker may 
apply at the nearest post-office, and if no 
suitable labor is available in the locality the 
postmaster communicates with the nearest 
office of the Labor Department. Similarly, 
workers in need of employment communicate 
with the nearest postmaster, who endeavors 
to place them. 


A BILL IS BEING DRAFTED by the Ministry of 
Justice in the Czechoslovak Republic for the 
extension of the powers of the existing in- 
dustrial courts. It is proposed to institute 
labor courts in all localities. These courts 
specialize in handling complaints growing 
out of the labor contract. They carry out a 
specialization in judicial practice analogous 
to that of juvenile courts, domestic relations 
courts, and commercial courts. Their pro- 
cesses emphasize conciliation and simplifica- 
tion in procedure. 


THE WoMAN’s NationaL COMMITTEE for 
Law Enforcement will hold a convention in 
Washington, D. C., April 10 and 11. The 
committee is working for enforcement of all 
law, with special stress at present on the 
prohibition law. The Scottish Rite Temple 
has been offered the committee and the ses- 
sions will be held there. Features of the 
convention will be speeches by prominent 
men and women and a pageant entitled 
“America the Beautiful.” 


In ITALY, HOURS OF WORK in industry and 
commerce are at present governed by the 
legislative decree of March 15, 1923, and the 
administrative regulations of September 10, 
1923. The decree provides that the normal 
maximum actual hours of work may not 
exceed eight per day or forty-eight per week. 
When technical or seasonal conditions ne- 
cessitate it, the eight-hour day or forty-eight- 
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hour week may be exceeded, provided that 
the period of the extension does not exceed 
the period of greatest pressure of work in 
seasonal industries, and three months in 
industries working all the year. 


INCREDIBLY BAD HEALTH and sanitary con- 
ditions, combined with native indifference, 
prevail in our insular possessions and pro- 
tectorates of the West Indies, says Ernest P. 
Bicknell, of the American Red Cross. These 
conditions vary greatly in the different island 
governments; but poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and superstition prevail among the masses 
of the population to a degree with which 
nothing in the United States is comparable. 
The American Red Cross chapters are, there- 
fore, plowing through a jungle of conditions 
difficult to imagine. Happily, each ‘country 
has its own intelligent and devoted men and 
women, who are leading their people in a 
long contest against the adverse influences 
growing out of generations of oppression and 


neglect. 


A CANADIAN CARAVAN, under the direction 
of Senator Baubien, secretary of the Cana- 
dian group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
advertising the agricultural and industrial 
output of “New France,” as well as its scenic 
grandeur, has been touring France the past 
The caravan consists of some thirty 
large motor trucks decorated with French 
and Canadian the of these 
trucks can be displaced, like those of a cir- 
cus menagerie, whereupon each one becomes 
a miniature exhibition hall. Placed end to 
end, they constitute a gallery nearly two hun- 
dred yards long, or, disposed in a circle, they 
form an enclosure that can easily be shel- 
tered with a canvas awning. The exhibition 
trucks proper are supplemented by a number 
of other trucks utilized for the transporta- 
tion of lighting equipment, cinematographic 
apparatus, materials for repairs, and a gang 
of workmen. There is a daylight cinema, 
which has proved a great attraction by rea- 
son of its novelty in Europe, and two open- 
air screens for the amusement of the popu- 
lace at night. Lectures also are provided 
for the serious-minded. This immediate vis- 
ual propaganda is followed up by an intel- 
lectual propaganda of longer range, in the 
form of a series of bright-covered, copiously 
illustrated brochures in French, prepared es- 
pecially for the caravan. And they are so 
withal that they sure to be 


winter. 


colors; sides 


are 


attractive 
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taken home, read, and even preserved by the 
visitors, to whom they are lavishly dis- 
tributed. The exhibition finished its tour of 
propaganda in Paris at the Tuilleries Gar- 
dens, where it was daily visited by 
crowds. In 1921, France, on invitation of 
Canada, toured the Dominion with a rail- 
way-train exposition, which has resulted in 
largely increased Canadian imports from 
France. The present caravan tour comes as 
a return courtesy from France to Canada. 


large 


CERTAIN COMPLICATIONS between the United 
States and Canada are threatened over the 
fisheries question. The Canadian 
ment, invoking a treaty of 1818 on the At- 
lantic discontinued the issue of 
modus vivendi licenses to New England fish- 


Govern- 


coast, has 
ing vessels, enabling them to enter Canadian 
Atlantic ports for purpose of purchasing 
bait, ice, seines, lines, and all other supplies, 
and also for the shipping of crews and the 
transshipment of catches in bond. It is re- 
ported that fishing interests in Boston and 
Gloucester are retaliating by demanding in- 
creased duties on fish. In return for this it 
is urged upon Ottawa from some quarters 
to bar American fishing vessels from British 
Columbia ports, except for the four humani- 
tarian purposes of obtaining wood, water, 
shelter, and repairs. 

In the Pacific the main fishing banks are 
off the western portion of British Columbia 
or Alaska, and a large number of United 
States fishing vessels land their catches at 
Prince Rupert, the railway port, 
whence they are forwarded to the United 
States markets in bond. The United States 
authorities refuse to give Canadian fishing 
vessels clearance from American ports to the 
fishing grounds, and the application by 
Canada of the same policy to American fish- 
ing vessels would make it 
them to operate out of Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia. 

Many Canadian leaders in the fishing in- 
dustries disapprove the action of their gov- 
ernment in falling back upon the old treaty, 
negotiated in the time of George III. Both 
sides to the controversy are aware that they 
would suffer great losses should a retaliatory 
war be provoked. 


nearest 


impossible for 


THE HAWAIIAN REHABILITATION PROJECT is 
going forward rapidly. Prince Kalanianaole, 
for 20 years Hawaii's delegate to Congress, 
first stressed the need of placing as many 
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native families as possible back upon the 
lands, once extensively tilled by natives. 
Plans were made, and the work was author- 
ized by act of Congress. Many acres on the 
fertile island of Molokai were cleared, and 
the Hawaiian Housing Commission organized 
in Honolulu. 
among the many applicants 
families likely to be thrifty 


Care was exercised in choosing 
for land, those 
and permanent 


colonists. More than fifty families were 
placed. With some financial aid from the 
territorial government and advice from a 


superintendent who is an expert in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, these families 
have built up homes, a school, and a flourish- 
ing land development. 

The commission is now enlarging its home- 
steading plans and many more families can 
soon be established on the land. Pineapple 
packing corporations are also offering assist- 
ance in the way of capital. 


HUNGARY FOLLOWS AUSTRIA in giving the 
Soviet Government recognition de jure. It is 
said that the recognition treaty will contain 
a clause guarding against the infusion of 
Communistic propaganda from Russia. There 
has been much bitterness in Hungary against 
the Bolsheviki, owing to experiences under 
the Extremist regime just after the war. 
Commercial considerations have overcome 
this feeling, however, of late, and the pros- 
pect of the opening of southern Russia's mar- 
kets to Hungary has led to the resumption 
of diplomatic relations. 


RAIL MOTOR VEHICLES are among the pro- 
posals under consideration in the Union of 
South Africa for reducing the cost of working 
branch railway Such vehicles could 
carry passengers, parcels, and light perish- 
able traffic. The general manager for rail- 
Ways and harbors of the Union states that 
experiments are under way to determine the 
relative cost and efficiency of such vehicles. 


lines. 


AN IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY is planned 
at Tokyo. The building is expected to be 
modeled on the general plan of the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D. C. While 
700,000 books were lost in the fires of Sep- 
tember, the authorities state that foreign 
institutions have already pledged 500,000 
volumes; in addition, many purchases are to 
be made abroad. The University has also 
been offered the use of the famous Nanki 
library of approximately 110,000 volumes. 
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Tue FourtH CHILp WELFARE CONGRESS, to 
be held in Santiago de Chile this coming Sep- 
tember, bids fair to be of continental signifi- 
cance and interest. Twenty-one American 
democracies will be represented there. The 
reason for American ftnterest in child welfare 
is stated by a writer in the Pan American 
Bulletin for March, as follows: “It is the 
democracies of the world which more than 
any other form of government need sane and 
educated electorates. They, more than oth- 
ers, must realize that national progress can 
best be measured by their attitude toward 
the nation’s children, and that no democracy, 
can be completely socialized until its children 
have entered into their full and complete 
heritage.” 

The four “themes” to be treated at the con- 


gress are medicine, hygiene, sociology, and 
legislation. 
To REVIVE THE AcTIviTy of the port of 


Fiume, the Italian government is preparing 
to restore the former Hungarian fleet to its 
There were then three 
navigation 


pre-war proportions. 

important Hungarian 
in Fiume. They were the Atlantic Company, 
the Levant, and the Adria. It is the 
purpose of the Italian Government to recon- 


companies 
now 


stitute these companies and return the ships 
to their Baron Polnay is 
carrying on with the Italian 
Government on behalf of the three companies. 


former owners. 


negotiations 


The Atlantic Company has already been re- 
constituted, having its headquarters’ in 
Fiume. Baron Polnay will be its principal 
manager, and seven 
ships against a payment of 4,000,000 lire. All 
the ships will fly the Italian flag, but the 
personnel is composed of Hungarians, while 


has obtained already 


there will be two Italian delegates in each 
company. 


GERMANY’S FAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE, 
maintained throughout the months dé: No- 


1923, was wiped out 
figures just 


vember and December, 
during January, according to 
issued by the German Federal Statistical 
Office (Statistisches Reischsamt). On a gold- 
mark base these figures show that January 
imports totaled 568,000,000 gold marks and 
exports 431,000,000 gold marks, leaving an 
adverse balance of 137,000,000 gold marks. 
On a quantity basis, imports were 2,650,000 
metric tons and exports 750,000 metric tons, 
as against the December figures of 2,850,000 
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metric tons and 1,104,000 metric tons respec- 
tively. 


CONTINUED WIDESPREAD INTEREST is being 
shown in cotton-growing in South Africa, and 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation has 
recently offered to defray the expenses of 
three specially trained officers to help de- 
velop the industry in that country. Since 
1919 cotton production has been increasing, 
and during the 1922-23 season it amounted 
to 2,400,000 pounds of lint, or about 4,800 
bales at 500 pounds each, compared with 
1,096,182 pounds for the previous year. It is 
estimated that the area under cotton cultiva- 
tion at present is approximately 20,000 acres. 
Practically all of the cotton is exported to 
England. 


THE RECENT FINANCIAL REFORMS IN POLAND 
have resulted for the time being, at least, 
in checking the fall of the Polish mark. 
With the stabilization of the currency, how- 
ever, has come a period of commercial de- 
pression which, with the increased burden of 
taxation, has been the cause of a great deal 
of distress. In carrying out the new fiscal 
policy, which necessitates the payment of all 
taxes in gold or gold equivalent, some diffi- 
culty has been experienced in making tax 
collections, to the point of obliging the govern- 
ment to take forcible measures against the 
individual. 


THE POLISH GOVERNMENT IN THE IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE will complete negotiations with an 
Italian syndicate for a loan of 400,000,000 lire 
for 20 years at 7 per cent. The security will 
be, it is reported, part of the property and 
profits of the Polish Tobacco Monopoly and 
Poland will agree to buy 60 per cent of its 
raw tobacco requirements from Italy. Min- 
ing and raw material concessions to Italy are 
rumore¢, but unconfirmed. 


THE UNDERTAKING BY A GERMAN-RUSSIAN 
commercial organization to re-establish the 
old trade route from Petrograd to Persia via 
the St. Mary Canal system and the Volga 
River is being carried on with increased ac- 
tivity. The venture began with the dispatch 
of a 200-ton vessel from Hamburg on June 
24, 1922, which took almost six months to 
reach Enzeli, on the Persian coast of the 
Caspian Sea. The success of this trip led to 
the formation of the Russian-Deutsch Transit 
and Handelsgesellschaft, capitalized at 250,- 
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000 gold rubles, of which half was paid in by 
a consortium of German firms. The other 
half of the capital represents the share of 
the Soviet Government, which has reserved 
the right to one-half of the cargo space on 
the boats. During the 1923 season some half 
dozen German vessels arrived at Enzeli, the 
terminus of the route, heavily loaded with 
German merchandise. A specially designed 
one-deck motorship Jspahan, of 1,100 tons 
displacement, was recently completed and 
placed on this route. In addition to cargo 
space the new vessel has three two-passenger 
staterooms, a smoking-room, and a hospital. 
This boat reached Enzeli in November, 1923, 
and discharged approximately 726,000 kilos 


of cargo, consisting of sugar, electrical 
goods, machinery, and miscellaneous com- 
modities. 


DuriNnG 1923 THE NUMBER OF POLISH MARKS 
that could be received for $1.00 increased 
from 18,090 at the beginning of the year to 
6,460,000 at the end. In other words, the 
dollar could be exchanged for more than 357 
times as many marks at the end of the year. 
These figures are interesting in comparison 
with the amount of paper money in circula- 
tion. At the end of the year 1922 there were 
in circulation less than 794 billion Polish 
marks in paper currency. At the end of 1923 
the amount had increased to over 125 tril- 
lions, thereby reaching a figure more than 
157 times that at the end of 1922. At the 
exchange rate current at the end of 1922, 
the Polish Government would have needed 
over 43 million American dollars to redeem 
all the Polish currency in _ circulation, 
whereas at the end of 1923 the total paper 
currency in circulation was worth, at the 
prevailing rate of exchange, only about 19 
million American dollars. 


Tue AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, IN ACCORD- 
ANCE with a law passed on December 21, 
1923, has decided to withdraw from circula- 
tion bank notes of 5,000 and 10,000 crowns 
and to replace them with silver coins. The 
total amount of such coins may not exceed 
60,000 crowns (84 cents) per head of the 
population, making a total authorized issue 
of about $5,400,000. Coins are to be minted 
with a face value of 5,000, 10,000, and 20,000 
crowns. The 10,000-crown coin is to be called 
a shilling. They are eight parts silver and 
two parts copper and are to be unlimited 
legal tender. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. By Arthur 
Deerin Call. American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 80, illustrated. 
Price, $0.25. 

There is a renewed interest throughout our 
land in the Constitution of the United States. 
Societies for the promotion of interest in this 
document are springing up in many places. 
The newspapers are carrying on a prize con- 
test throughout the high schools of the coun- 
try, to the end that our young men and 
women may better understand the place our 
Constitution occupies in the history of this 
country and of the world. The Department 
of Superintendents of the National Education 
Association unanimously adopted a set of 
resolutions in Chicago February 28, one of 
which reads: “We recognize both that an- 
other war would destroy civilization and that 
the hope of today and the security of the 
future lie in an adequate education. To this 
end we demand a program of education 
which, by bringing about a better under- 
standing among the people of the world, will 
speedily produce a situation in which offen- 
sive wars will become impossible.” In this 
“program of education” familiarity with our 
Constitution is considered most important. 
Much of our Americanization work centers 
around our Constitution. 

Two years ago the American Peace Society 
published a brochure entitled, “Federal Con- 
vention, May-September, 1787, an interna- 
tional conference adequate to its purpose, 
history, significance, documents relating to 
one successful international organization— 
the United States of America.” An edition 
of 25,000 copies of this brochure has been 
exhausted. A new edition of 25,000 copies 
has just come from the Rand-McNally Press. 

The book contains an introduction by 
James Brown Scott. There are colored maps 
and many illustrations. The Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution and the amendments to date, 
are included. There is a list of references. 
The history of the Federal Convention, par- 
ticularly in its relation to international or- 
ganization, is clearly but briefly set forth. 
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The nature of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion, the kind of men they were; steps lead- 
ing to the Declaration of Independence, to 
the Articles of Confederation, to the Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, are accurately de- 
scribed. How the Convention was an inter- 
national conference is made plain. One sees 
here, as in no other book of its size, how our 
founding fathers established a Union of free, 
sovereign, independent States, overcoming all 
difficulties of representation by the big and 
small States, of the judicial settlement of 
international disputes, and of the coercion of 
States. 

The distribution of this book, at the price 
of 25 cents, prepaid, is in no sense a money- 
making enterprise. The purpose is to reveal 
to patriotic Americans what our forefathers 
did on an international plane 137 years ago. 
The little book has been used by classes in 
political science in various universities and 
in classes of foreign service. The author is 
Secretary of the American Peace Society and 
Editor of the ApvocaTe OF Prace. Ordered 
in dozen lots, copies may be had at the rate 
of 221% cents each, prepaid; 25 or more, 
20 cents each, prepaid. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND 


TuRKEY. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Pp. 408. Price, 
$5.00. 


The Turkish question is of especial interest 
to the world in these days. It is not well 
understood by most of us, because we have 
not the historical background necessary to 
accurate judgment. 

The author of this book, Professor of By- 
zantine and Modern Greek Literature and 
History at London University, furnishes just 
those elements lacked by the casual reader 
of history. To this knowledge he adds an im- 
partial and judicial temper, scientific ac- 
curacy, and lucid style. 

Much of the book is a narrative of Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s personal adventures in the 
Near East as correspondent for the Man- 
chester Guardian, and an interpretation of 
the facts thus gleaned. 


THe Matapy or Europe. By M. £. Ravage. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. Pp. 250. Price, 
$2.00. 

In rapid style and with trenchant wit, 
Mr. Ravage enacts the réle of physician to 
Europe. If he seems considerably more con- 
cerned with the disease and its diagnosis 















than with the method of cure, there may be 
very good reason for that. Indeed we suspect 
there is. 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me?” 


The analysis, however, is suggestive and, 
on the whole, as far as it goes, satisfying. 
He draws a strong contrast between America 
controlling her own foreign policy, and 
Europe, which, though blessed in many of 
her States with real internal freedom, is yet 
at the mercy of irresponsible chancelleries in 
the matter of foreign relations. He is scorn- 
ful of much that was American, both during 
and since the war. His analysis, however, 
of the making of the Versailles Treaty and 
the League of Nations is both daring and 
discriminating. As regards the French policy 
in the Ruhr, he seems to pursue an opposite 
course of reasoning; and if, as we now hear, 
that policy is founded upon a desire on the 
part of France to gain a controlling voice 
in the inevitable merging of interests in the 
coal and iron districts of Europe, the con- 
clusions of Mr. Ravage, here, are wide of the 
mark. 

The five prescriptions for the cure of 
Europe’s malady come, seemingly, as an 
afterthought to the body of the book and do 
not quite win our confidence. Nevertheless 
the book as a whole bristles with challeng- 


ing thoughts, sometimes bewildering, but 

sure to provoke reflection. 

THE PROBLEM OF ARMAMENTS. By Arthur 
Guy Enock. Macmillan Co., New York. 


Pp. 196. Price, $1.50. 


The appeal of this book is indicated in the 
subtitle, which is “A book for every citizen 
of every country.” The body of the work is 
made up of chapters which summarize facts 
about the armies and navies, their cost, and 
the economic aspect of armaments during the 
recent European war; also the far-reaching 
effects upon the people of the age-long rivalry 
in armaments. 

Yet the author disclaims any intent of con- 
tributing merely another book to the aca- 
demic discussion of his theme. The back- 
ground of his thinking is that of an ethical 
and religious lover of peace. Being an Eng- 
lishman, it is not astonishing to find him 
assuming that the League of Nations can be 
one of many means of restraining armament 
rivalry. He gives enthusiastic tribute to the 
Washington Conference as well. 
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One of the most hopeful notes of the book 
is the author’s belief in the attainability of 
one ideal—that is, the internationalization of 
human progress in science and mechanics. 
If such things were freely shared, as they 
should be and might easily be, it would be 
more difficult for any nation to suspect the 
uses to which another nation might be in- 
clined to put fresh discoveries and inventions. 


By Clive Bell. Har- 
Pp. 86. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Bell has been known to write causti- 
eally and illuminatingly on various phases 
of modern art. Less effectively, perhaps, be- 
“ause less detachedly, he turns to the ques- 
tion of moeurs, and has given us, in a series 
of essays a blast of warning as to British 
freedom, which, according to him, is in a most 
precarious state. 

Freedom, of course, is always in a precari- 
ous state. Somebody has very truly remarked 
that one man’s freedom ends where his neigh- 
bor’s rights begin. A definition of freedom, 
however, is an extremely difficult achieve- 
ment except from the negative angle. It be- 
comes more difficult, as democratic forms of 
government become more prevalent. 

Somewhere in our past an optimistic gen- 
tleman (it must have been a man, because 
only men create truly vast and nebulous 
phrases) linked together the words “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity” and called the result 
a social and political formula. He did 
worse—he believed in his formula. Unfortu- 
nately, it is becoming apparent that nothing 
could be more doubtful than the coexistence 
of these three abstractions, except to the most 
limited extent. Perfect liberty, perfect 
equality, perfect fraternity, could only exist 
were there but one human being in the world, 
and he, as the Irish say, God. 

But there has been—in the past, at least, 
since Mr. Bell denies its present existence— 
a practical compromise, which the English 
characterize as British freedom. What it 
amounts to is best demonstrated by the 
phrase about the Englishman’s home being 
his castle. In an extremely overcrowded 
island, where no expansion was possible ex- 


On BrITISH FREEDOM. 
court, Brace & Co. 


cept at the cost of a severe wetting—r, 
worse yet, of sea-sickness, followed by 
exile—some practical method of escaping 


from the attentions of one’s fellowmen had 
to be arrived at. Failing a general massacre, 
the next best thing was what has been called 
the mental chalk-line. Every English man 
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or woman instinctively knows how to draw 
around himself or herself a mental chalk- 
line, across which no other English man or 
woman dreams of stepping. Thus some sort 
of privacy may be attained, and the complete 
acquiescence of all England in this system is 
most clearly shown by the horror of any 
English native when the unsuspecting for- 
eigner, by addressing him in a public place 
unintroduced, steps across the chalk-line and 
intrudes. 

This chalk-line has been observed, even by 
the church, which, in England, never intrudes. 
Reforming agencies have tacitly confined 
their exertions to the very poor, who under 
the social laws of England, which seem 
to assume poverty to be a crime, have no 
rights. But the World War and the intro- 
duction of American soda fountains have 
eaused fatal rifts in the English social struc- 
ture. Lady Astor, who means well, was not 
brought up in a deep and instinctive observ- 
ance of the chalk-line. She comes from a 
country where people talk readily in public 
places and are formally and painfully intro- 
duced at gatherings in private houses. She 
therefore believes in the value of general re- 
form, and has been returned to Parliament on 
the strength of her repartee. These things, 
some of which Mr. Bell omits to mention in 
his book, make for uncertainty in the social 
future of Britain, and it is quite probable 
that British freedom is, as it has been since 
1066, a disappearing quantity. Thus saith 
the author. 


Monetary RerorM. By John Maynard 
Keynes. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. 227. 
Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Keynes once more comes forward to 
elucidate the economic problems of the age. 
In his latest work the author puts forward 
proposals for the regulation of currency and 
credit and examines the main monetary prob- 
lems of the time with especial reference to 
the abandonment of the gold standard. 

Mr. Keynes does not, apparently, share the 
usual English reverence for the gold stand- 
ard, which he makes no bones about dubbing 
“primitive,” “obsolete,” and so forth. He is 
especially withering when he considers the 
Cunliffe Report of 1918, which he dubs an 
“unadulterated pre-war prescription. . . 
belonging to an extinct and almost forgotten 
order of ideas.” “Few think on those lines 
now,” says Mr. Keynes; “yet the report re- 











mains the authorized declaration of our 
policy, and the Bank of England and the 
treasury are said to regard it as their march- 
ing orders.” 

Mr. Keynes makes the proposal that the 
gold reserve be separated from the note issue, 
the volume of paper money to be consequen- 
tial on the state of trade and employment 
and on bank rate and treasury-bill policy, 
with the gold reserves of the country con- 
centrated in the hands of the Bank of Eng- 
land, to be used for the purpose of avoiding 
short-period fluctuations in the exchange. 
The governors of the system, says the writer 
would be bank rate and treasury-bill policy, 
the objects of the government would be 
stability of trade, prices, and employment, 
and the volume of paper money would be a 
consequence of the first. 

With reference to the United States, Mr. 
Keynes declares that the theory on which 
the Federal Reserve Board is suposed to gov- 
ern its discount policy, by reference to the 
influx and efflux of gold and the proportion 
of gold to liabilities, is “as dead as mutton.” 
“It perished,” says he, “as soon as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board began to ignore its ratio 
and to accept gold without allowing it to 
exercise its full influence, merely because an 
expansion of credit and prices seemed at that 
moment undesirable. From that day gold 
was demonetized by almost the last country 
which continued to do it lip service, and a 
dollar standard was set up on the pedestal 
of the golden calf. For the last two years 
the United States has pretended to maintain 
a gold standard In fact it has established a 
dollar standard, and instead of ensuring 
that the value of the dollar shall conform 
to that of gold, it makes provision, at great 
expense, that the value of gold shall conform 
to that of the dollar.“ 

All of which is very interesting and sen- 
sational and leads one to wonder just what 
Mr. Keynes will do next. Mountebank? Per- 
haps. Nevertheless, this is a book deserv- 
ing of persusal by every student of inter- 
national conditions. 


DRAMATIS PERSONe. By Arthur Symons. 
Bobbs Merrill Company. Price, $2.50. 


How far, how fading, how nearly grotesque 
seem to us now the artistic gods and god- 
desses of that almost-forgotten epoch which 
ended when war broke out. Rejane, Ver- 
laine, the two Rossettis, Maeterlinck, George 
Moore, Yeats—the Belgian twilight through 
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which moaned Melisande, the Gaelic revival 
in its two aspects of material grossness as 
personified by George Moore, and somewhat 
hazy poeticism as illustrated by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats—how curiously dead even those who 
survive seem now to be. And what vitality 
they had while they lived! What robust 
heartiness it took to contrive and endure the 
decadences of the so-called “yellow nineties!” 
Only a comparatively young, comparatively 
unWorn, comparatively unburdened genera- 
tion could have put so much interest in ab- 
sinthe and purple passion and at the same 
time absorbed itself so much in so often un- 
necessary literature and art. They enjoyed 
themselves so splendidly, they insisted upon 
their sinful decadence with such enthusiasm! 
And if, perhaps, to our somewhat mournfully 
critical vision, their production was not of 
the very greatest importance, yet who would 
grudge them all that fun? 

Mr. Arthur Symons is supremely the in- 
terpreter of that happy age. So beautifully 
is he imbued with its spirit that he can so 
discuss Leonardo or Joseph Conrad as to 
make them appear contemporaries, in spirit 
if not in fact; and so of Aubrey Beardsley 
and Oscar Wiide. It throws over his valu- 
able and delightful book of criticisms a cer- 
tain fascination, a certain charm—if perhaps, 
a little sadness. 

SILBERMANN. By Jacques de _  Lacretelle. 


Translated by Brian Lunn. Boni & Liver- 
right, New York. Pp. 191. Price, $2.00. 


The publisher’s blurb compares Silbermann 
to Ludwig Lewisohn’s unfortunate autobiog- 
raphy, “Up Stream”; but the former is really 


not to be compared to the latter. “Up 
Stream” was, in certain respects, a somewhat 
peevish and exaggerated statement of the 
Jewish case against the European and his 
American descendant. Monsieur de Lacre- 
telle, in a work of consummate art, epito- 
mizes the whole situation with cruel im- 
partiality. 

Silbermann is the story of a Jewish youth 
during a period of his school days at a French 
lycée. On the face of it, Monsieur de La- 
cretelle has portrayed an entirely unjustifi- 
able persecution of one race by another, but 
there is not a line in his book which does not 
go to show how inevitable such a persecution 
becomes, given the two racial types con- 
cerned. His thesis is a challenge. The Jew 
is disliked, not because he makes money, not 
because he has a different religion, not be- 
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cause he is of a different race, but because he 
is a Jew, because he is one of a race whose 
peculiar characteristics, intensified by cen- 
tury upon century of inbreeding, happen to 
be basically alien to the instincts and thought 
processes of the races with which he claims 
equality, with which he attempts to mingle, 
and which, violently or passively, refuse to 
accept him. It is not surprising that, under 
the circumstances, the Jew should feel bitter; 
but neither is it surprising, given the funda- 
mental difference in his approach to life, that 
the non-Jew should dislike, despise, and some- 
times fear the Jew, whose aggressive desire - 
for possession threatens his spiritual herit- 
age. The ultimate result of this age-long 
struggle cannot yet be foreseen; its unhappy 
incidence has already marked almost every 
page of European history with blood and 
tears. 

Mr. Brian Lunn’s translation of this beau- 
tifully written work is excellently done. Were 
all translations as adequate as his, the de- 
mand for foreign authors woul& show a 
decided increase. 
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